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IT is a great honour to me to be invited to speak at Chat- 
ham House, which, I am told, was the residence of three Prime 
Ministers of England, and to address the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, an Institution devoted to. the study of 


problems affecting the intercourse and interdependence of nations. 
I feel a message and a mission for those Chinese and British 
lecturers who are to bear the responsibility of bringing the two 
nations together, introducing them to each other—China to the 
West and Great Britain to the East. It is to be regretted that 
Great Britain, which has been in contact with China longer than 
any other nation in the West, should have fallen behind some 
others of our neighbours in intimate intellectual relationship. 
It is difficult to explain the reason, but there is certainly no such 
close intellectual link between Great Britain and China as exists 
between China and America. We shall hope that the proposed 
exchange of lecturers, in which I am happy to have been chosen as 
one of the first workers, will bear fruit in creating a truer and fuller 
knowledge of our civilisation and our common interests. 
The subject chosen for me to-night is the ‘‘ Chinese Renais- 
Asance.” Such a title may sound a little conceited, especially 
from the lips of one who has taken a personal part in this new 
movement. The Renaissance is, of course, the term usually 
associated with that great movement in Western history which 
heralded modern Europe. The same name has been accorded 
to the far-reaching changes in thought and action which have 


swept over China during the last ten years, and for the sake of 
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convenience I will use that name and try to tell you something 
of the movement for which it stands. 

The Chinese Renaissance movement represents a new stage in 
the process of modernising our country and our people, and in 
that process three stages have already been manifested. The 
first may be described as the mechanical stage—the introduction 
of mechanical implements, of battleships, guns and steamships. 
The second was the stage of political reform. Then came the 
third stage, the movement of which I am to speak-to-night. 

In the last hundred years, the period of our close contact with 
the West, China has shown an unfortunate resistance to the new 
form of civilisation which has been knocking at our door. We 
' resisted for a hundred years, and started our effort to modernise 
almost at the point of the bayonet. Perhaps it is hardly to be 
wondered that our first efforts lay in the direction of mechanical 
devices. 

Our mechanical experience started in 1850 with the weapons 
of war introduced during the Taiping Rebellion, which swept 
over the country like a cyclone and devastated almost half the 
provinces of China. The old army was powerless largely because 
it had been demoralised and weakened by opium smoking. There 
arose in the province of Hunan certain Chinese leaders of high 
courage and character who tried to organise a volunteer army and 
a volunteer navy. In the course of a few years they recovered 
from the rebels a number of cities and provinces ; but even this 
new army, this volunteer army, proved quite inadequate in 
equipment and organisation for its great task. 

Then one of these leaders, Li-hung-Chang, realised that 
assistance could be secured from the West in the form of munitions, 
of organisation and of leadership. In the Lower Yangtse terri- 
tory a new army was organised, equipped with modern arms and 
trained under modern Western military officers, among whom 
was General Gordon. This new force, which soon acquired the 
name of the “ Ever-Victorious Army,” recovered practically 
all the provinces in the Lower Yangtse Valley, and finally 
besieged and recaptured Nanking, the seat of the rebellion. 
This event brought home to the Chinese in a practical way the 
superiority of certain phases of Western civilisation. The intro- 
duction of modern armaments paved the way for a general 
reorganisation of the Chinese navy and of part of the Chinese 
army. Arsenals were erected and a big dockyard was established. 

But in all these innovations, these attempts to introduce 
Western ways, there was no attempt and indeed no desire on the 
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part of the Chinese to understand the basic ideas underlying the 
civilisation which had produced these wonderful new weapons 
of war and the new methods of commerce which became con- 
spicuous at about the same time. There was not even a desire 
to understand the language of the foreigners. When at last a 
School of Languages was established by order of the Government, 
even the sons of the men who had originated the idea refused to 
enter the new school, and scholars had to be recruited from poor 
families who were attracted by a small monthly gratuity. There 
was no desire on the part of the Chinese Government or people to 
train leaders for a new and more modern form of civilisation in 
China. Their activities were confined to the training of young 
boys in the mastery of a foreign language, in order that they 
might become interpreters to the great Mandarins. 

Throughout this first stage indeed, this stage of mechanical 
experiment, there was no attempt to understand or to introduce 
those finer elements which constitute the genius of Western 
civilisation. There was, it is true, some attempt to translate 
scientific text-books with the help of foreign missionaries, but the 
whole tone of the age was represented by the demand for only 
two things from the West—wealth and power. In the newspapers 
and publications of the last generation these two factors stand 
out as the sole requirements of the first reformers. 

But we soon began to realise that it would be impossible to 
achieve even those desired objects of wealth and power without 
political reorganisation. The wars of 1860, of 1884 and of 1885, 
and the war with Japan in 1894, demonstrated that the intro- 
duction of modern weapons of war and of commerce, unaccom- 
panied by the transformation of outworn political machinery, 
was not sufficient to save China. The new navy, which had cost 
China vast fortunes, was swept away during the Sino-Japanese 
War in the final decade of the last century. And at last the more 
far-seeing of our leaders began to realise and to preach the need 
for a thorough reorganisation of our political machinery. China 
thus entered the second stage in the process of her modernisation 
—the stage of political reform. 

The drama of Chinese political reform divides itself into four 
acts. Act I, to make a long story short, was the reform of 1898, 
based on a programme of the Manchu Emperor Kwang-Hsu, who 
was convinced that China needed certain basic reforms if she was 
to retain her independence. When he came into power he called 
to his service a number of the more radical leaders of the time and, 
in the course of a few months, proclaimed a series of drastic 
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reforms. But this movement was short-lived. The forces of 
reaction soon gathered together and rallied round the person of 
the Empress-Dowager. The reforms were swept away, the 
Emperor was imprisoned by the Dowager and six of the reformers 
were executed. 

China then entered on the second Act of this political drama, 
which consisted of reaction and culminated in the appalling 
tragedy of the Boxer Rising of 1900. That episode so disgraced 
the nation that for many years China was not considered a 
respectable member of the Family of Nations. But the humilia- 
tion which China suffered in those days was sufficient to convince 
the people that political reform could no longer be neglected, and 
" even the reactionary Court of the Manchus was persuaded to 
proclaim a few important reforms during the years from Igor to 
1g10. When the Russo-Japanese War was being fought on 
Chinese soil in 1904-5, the Chinese had a striking illustration of 
the efficacy of modernisation. A small nation of the East defeated 
Russia, one of the greatest Powers of Europe, and modern 
organisation was recognised as the cause of her success. Thou- 
sands of students accordingly flocked to Japan, hoping to discover 
the means for a second and similar miracle. The Government 
was compelled to send an Imperial Commission to Europe and 
America to study constitutional reform, and in 1908 a scheme of 
Constitutional Government was proclaimed, allotting a period 
of nine years to the gradual fulfilment of a programme of Constitu- 
tional Monarchy. The Council of State, which was to be the 
father of the future Parliament, opened in 1910. But these 
reforms, which constituted Act III of the political drama, were 
approached half-heartedly; there was no genuine change on the 
part of the Court, the nobility or the officials, the Government was 
still in the hands of intriguing princes, eunuchs and old women. 
There was no genuine leadership in the direction of a more healthy 
and more vigorous national life. 

During those years a new activity had manifested itself, a 
revolutionary movement which was directed against the Manchus. 
The Manchus, who had been reigning in China for 270 years, had 
now proved themselves incompetent, incapable of meeting the 
needs of the nation either in its internal or external affairs. The 
Taiping Rebellion provided the first definite evidence of the 
demoralisation of the reigning race. It was followed by the period 
of reaction, by the coup d’état of 1898 and by the tragedy of 1900. 
A conviction was growing among the people that, so long as the 
Manchu Court and nobility remained in power, there was little 
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hope of effective transformation. The spirit of unrest grew 
deeper and broader in those years between 1900 and rogrt, until 
in 1911 it showed itself in open rebellion. The dynasty offered 
no effective resistance. The old loyalties had been shaken by 
those years of revolutionary agitation. The dynasty abdicated 
in 1912, and thus the first popular revolt, the anti-Manchu 
Rebellion, won a complete and almost bloodless success. 

But there remained the more important task of establishing 
a Republican Government. The forces that set it in motion have 
been in evidence for fifty years, but we must confess that the first 
efforts at popular government have so far proved a failure. The 
Republic has failed, not because modern China has failed—there 
has never been a modern China—but because in all these processes 
the changes have been superficial and have hardly touched the 
fundamental issues of political transformation. There has been 
practically no modern leadership, practically no genuine admission 
of our real weaknesses, no recognition of the spiritual possibilities 
of the new civilisation. Such reforms as were carried out were 
regarded as a necessary evil and were never directed by men 
trained for such great tasks. If we look at the list of men who 
have played an important part in the history of the last fifty 
years, there is not one who had received even the rudiments of a 
modern education, not one who was qualified to govern a modern 
State, for to govern a modern State in a constitutional way 
requires a modern education. 

In the first years of the Republic the old forces were taken by 
surprise and the old officials hurried to Shanghai or Tsingtau to 
seek refuge and retirement, thinking probably that their day had 
passed. But in the course of a few years they were recalled one 
by one to participate once more in the Government of the country. 
The reactionary forces rallied round one man, Yuan-Shi-Kai, the 
incarnation of reaction, and it was impossible for the infantile 
new forces to maintain an effective resistance against the shrewd- 
ness and experience of men who were past-masters at the Chinese 
official game. Ina very short time the new forces had been swept 
out of sight and Yuan-Shi-Kai had proclaimed himself Emperor 
of China. 

In 1914, 1915 and 1916 there was an all-pervading sense of 
despair. A number of young men committed suicide because 
they could think of no way out, could see no ray of light ahead. 
It was not like those last years of the Manchu Dynasty, when 
people knew that somewhere and some time a rebellion would 
come. Now it had come, had been swept out of the path and had 
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left. only depression and despair. One of my young friends 
jumped into the West Lake at Hang-Chow, leaving letters of 
farewell to his friends expressing his joy at escape from a situation 
without hope. In those years people began at last to realise the 
futility of superficial political change, and to seek for some new 
factor which could be made the corner-stone of a new age. 

May I read to you an extract from a letter of Huang-Yuan- 
yung, one of the leading publicists of the day, written just before 
leaving the country in 1915 at the height of Yuan-Shi-Kai’s 
power. “ Politics are in such confusion that I am at a loss to 
know what to talk about. Ideal schemes will have to be buried 
for future generations to unearth.... As to fundamental 
salvation, I believe its beginning must be sought in the promotion 
of a new literature. We must endeavour to bring Chinese thought 
into contact with the contemporary thought of the world and thus 
accelerate its radical awakening. And we must see to it that the 
basic ideals of the modern world produce some direct effect upon 
the life of the average man. The method seems to lie in using 
simple language and literature for the wide dissemination of ideas 
among the people. Have we not seen that historians regard the 
European Renaissance as the foundation of the overthrow of 
medizvalism in Europe? ” 

That letter was addressed by Huang to his frien1, the editor 
of a paper called The Tidings, who wrote an editorial comment 
pointing out that it was impossible to have a new literature with- 
out first having some political order. He said that social reforms 
presuppose a certain general level of political stability and order, 
and that the new literature could not be an exception. Events 
have proved that he was wrong and that Huang was right. 
Huang-Yuan-yung was assassinated in 1915, and he died without 
ever becoming aware that at about the time of his death a new 
movement was coming into being which would verify and vindicate 
his prophetic message. 

It was at that time that the new movement began which 
forms the title and the topic of my address to-night. In the years 
1915 and 1916 groups of Chinese students in American Universities 
were carrying on a controversy on problems of literature. The 
controversy began on a question of poetic diction and it gradually 
extended to the larger problem of Chinese literature. The results 
of the controversy were published in the early days of 1917, and 
formed the first declarations of a movement which has created 
a revolution in Chinese literature. This literary revolution 
marks the first stage in the Chinese Renaissance, for here will be 
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found a spirit essentially different from the earlier stages of 
modernisation. In the early days we wanted to be modern, but 
we were afraid of losing the other things which we were told were 
good. Wehad been constantly flattered, even by the missionaries, 
that we were heirs to a great heritage, and we were adjured to 
cherish it and cling to it—at whatever cost. Even to-day we are 
hypnotised continually by praises of our old civilisation. We 
want to be modernised, and we are expected to become modern. 
But at the same time we are requested not to lose what we have. 
We are expected to perform a miraculous task—to change and 
to remain the same. There is little wonder then that the Chinese 
have continued to live in comfortable dreams of compromise, 
accepting certain externals from the Western Barbarians whilst 
preserving the restrictions and negations of the past. 

But a new age has dawned. We have realised at last that 
certain things must be given up if China is to live. If we really 
want education, general and universal education, we must first 
have a new language, a language which can be used and understood 
by tongue and ear and pen, and which will be a living language 
for the people. For years and years we tried to have education, 
but we feared to use the spoken language. We tried to compromise 
in various ways, but we clung as scholars to the scholarly language. 
It was impossible to preach a language, to ask people to accept a 
language, which was not good enough for us. China went 
through a stage of contradictions and remained unconscious of the 
fact. 

At last the new movement began in earnest, the Literary 
Revolution. It advocates the adoption of the spoken language, 
the vulgar tongue of the people, as the lay medium for all official 
and literary composition. Its aim is to elevate the despised 
vulgar tongue of the people to the dignified position of the literary 
language of the nation. It is a revolution in a sense because it 
has involved a reassessment of the vulgar literature of the past 
and of the classical tradition. It seeks to introduce the spoken 
language of the people as the medium of expression in all text- 
books, in all the newspapers, in all respectable branches of litera- 
ture. It has achieved its success through two methods, through 
historical justification and through constant experiment. The 
historic argument has aimed to demonstrate that the classical 
literature, the classical tradition, of China, did not represent the 
whole historical development of Chinese literature; it represented 
only the stereotyped phase of the development of Chinese literary 
genius; side by side with this classical tradition there has always 
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existed a continuous current of popular literature in the form of 
folk-songs, poems, epic recitals, the drama and the novel. It 
based its claims on those great masterpieces of literature which 
have become so popular among the people. One of the greatest 
critics of the seventeenth century was inspired to declare that one 
of the popular novels was superior to any work of classical diction 
in literary beauty. The masterpieces of the popular literature 
have proved conclusively that the vulgar language is capable of 
being used as the literary language of the people. The historical 
argument has been supplemented by conscious experimentation. 
It has been shown that in the long historical development of 
popular literature there was lacking one great factor—conscious 
endeavour. The great writers, the people, the street singers, the 
rustic lovers, the tavern entertainers have accepted and used this 
living language to express their feelings and their aims, but there 
has been in the past no conscious effort to adopt the language, 
no conscious effort to defend it. 

In the history of the rise of Modern Literature in Europe there 
were great writers who wrote in the vulgar dialects; and at the 
same time they were men who defended those languages in a 
conscious and articulate manner. Dante, for example, wrote a 
defence of Italian; and the early French poets wrote a defence 
of the use of French. But this conscious effort was lacking in the 
history of Chinese literature. So the leaders of the Literary 
Revolution tried to supply this need by resolving never to write 
anything except in this new language. In the course of a few 
years a number of young writers have succeeded in producing 
presentable specimens of literary experiment. And so, by means 
of the indisputable facts of history and by the fruits of conscious 
experiment, the Literary Revolution has won its way to success 
in the course of less than ten years. It has succeeded in revolu- 
tionising all the school texts, and it has succeeded in making the 
school life of millions of children easier than that of their fathers. 
It has given to the youth of the nation a new instrument for the 
expression of their emotions and ideas. It has formally estab- 
lished what was once the despised vulgar tongue of the people as 
the legitimate and even the fashionable medium of literary 
composition. 

This Literary Revolution formed the first phase of the Chinese 
Renaissance. It marked a new phase, a new life. It was not 
a complete breaking away from the past, it was an historical 
development ; it was a conscious effort to make articulate all the 
valuable elements we already possessed. At the same time the 
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methods were modern, the inspirations were modern. It thus 
presented to the people a new and living idea. 

As language is the most important vehicle of thought and of 
expression, any radical and fundamental change in a national 
language could not but involve a great change in other phases of 
social and intellectual life. So, during the last ten years, this 
Literary Revolution has spread and has affected various phases 
of Chinese life. I shall not describe those different phases in great 
detail. I shall confine myself to two particular phases: first, 
the intellectual changes, and secondly, the social and political 
developments. 

However multifarious these tendencies may seem, there are 
certain general characteristics which unite them more or less into 
one great National Movement. The whole movement may be 
characterised, in the words of Nietzsche, as a movement of the 
transvaluation of all values. It is a movement in a way to make 
everything upside down; to try, to judge, to criticise, to doubt, 
to revalue old things according to new standards. Nothing is too 
high or too low to be subjected to this process of transvaluation. 
Marriage, concubinage, widowhood, Confucianism, Christianity— 
nothing is too sacred to be allowed to pass without criticism. It 
is for us an age of doubt, of criticism, of protest. 

The first phase, the most important effect of this age, is shown 
in the world of intellectual life. For the first time in history we 
begin to recognise a new attitude, a desire to understand the basic 
meaning of modern civilisation, to understand the philosophy 
behind the civilisation of the West. As the best example of this 
new consciousness I may cite the work of a Chinese scholar, 
Liang Shou-ming. Mr. Liang’s father committed suicide during 
the early years of the Republic because he could not bear to see 
the incoming of a new order and the passing away of the Manchu 
régime, to which he had been always loyal. The young Mr. 
Liang, who had apparently inherited an impulsive and courageous 
character from his father, was disturbed by the imminent conflict 
between the civilisations of the East and West. He spent years 
of thought on this problem, and in 1920 published a book called 
The Civilisations of the East and the West and their Philosophies— 
quite an ambitious title. In his introductory chapter he points 
out that Oriental civilisation has come into sharp and fundamental 
conflict with the civilisation of the West, and that we cannot 
escape the imperative necessity of seeking a fundamental solution. 
“ Other people may not feel the pressing demand for the solution 
of this great problem,” says he, “‘ but it is not so with me. If no 
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satisfactory answer can be found to this question, I shall not 
know how to live my own life.” Then he goes on to postulate 
what he considers the only three possible alternative outcomes of 
this cultural conflict. He says, ‘“‘ First, if the two cultures are 
incapable of co-existence and inter-assimilation, and if Oriental 
civilisation must be replaced by modern culture, then we must 
consciously hasten our basic reforms and not wait to perish together 
with our civilisation. 

“ Secondly, if the invasion and aggression of Western civilisation 
is not to be feared, and if our own civilisation may yet ultimately 
triumph, then we must earnestly and actively work for its revival, 
and we must not waste time in day-dreams and idleness and bring 
ruin upon ourselves and our culture. 

“And, thirdly, if the two cultures are capable of mutual 
assimilation and compromise, then we should directly seek a 
clear and definite solution and fight out a new road of life; we 
cannot meet the urgencies of the situation by half-hearted adop- 
tion of certain non-essentials from the West.” 

That is his impulsive statement of the case. He is voicing 
the yearning of a new age. His book was widely read and much 
has been written since on the same subject. The most surprising 
thing in the writings on this question is the almost entire absence 
of any apologetic tone in defence of the civilisation of the East. 
Even, Mr. Liang, whose words I have just quoted—probably 
the most apologetic of these writers—condemned the philosophy 
of life of the Hindus and frankly admitted that the Western 
civilisation must become the world civilisation of our day. Of 
course Mr. Liang had his pious hopes. He admitted that the 
Western must be the world civilisation to-day, but he prophesied 
that this Western civilisation would be replaced by Chinese 
civilisation, which in turn would be ultimately replaced by the 
civilisation of India. But he said that for the present we must 
get rid of all the weaknesses of the East and frankly adopt, 
thoroughly adopt, modern civilisation—to use his own words, the 
modern “ democratic and scientific civilisation of the West.” 

We will not bother about those pious wishes, but may I suggest 
that in these discussions we find a completely new attitude, an 
attitude on the one hand of frank admission of our own weaknesses, 
all the weak points in Oriental civilisation ; and on the other hand 
the attitude of a frank, a genuine understanding of the spirit, not 
only the material prosperity, but also the spiritual possibilities of 
the Western civilisation. 

These modern Chinese thinkers, among whom I may mention 
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Mr. Wu Ching-heng, an old scholar of sixty who has been some 
years in this country and in France—men who know their own 
civilisation as well as modern civilisation—have come to some 
general conclusions, which may be stated as follows. They 
recognise that the civilisations of India and of China have not 
only failed to give proper emphasis to the physical well-being 
of mankind, but have failed also to satisfy the spiritual demands 
of the human race. For example, the desire to know, the demand 
for knowledge—certainly a legitimate and spiritual demand of 
mankind—has always been discouraged by the great sages of the 
East. This desire, this yearning for knowledge, has been sup- 
pressed either by scepticism or by resort to a so-called deeper 
wisdom through meditation and contemplation. The sceptics— 
Chuang-tse, for example—say that life is finite and knowledge 
is infinite; how dangerous then is it to pursue the infinite with the 
finite! Then the esoteric mystics tell us to meditate and seek a 
deeper wisdom through the processes of introspection. We have 
been accustomed to regard these forms of deeper wisdom as forms 
of spirituality. But, the modern Chinese are asking, what 
spirituality really exists in these forms of deeper wisdom, what 
spirituality is there in a civilisation which has maintained a caste 
system for thousands of years, or which has bound the feet of its 
women for a thousand years, and has sought justification in 
claims of duty and beauty ? 

These are some of the judgments which the modern thinkers 
of China are frankly passing upon their own civilisation. On 
the other hand, there is a growing understanding of and a desire 
to appreciate the spiritual possibilities of Western civilisation. 
The ideals of equality and liberty are certainly spiritual. Science, 
the idea of seeking truth by verifiable methods, is certainly 
spiritual. The emancipation of: women, the extension of the 
franchise, the protection of the labourer, and all that social legis- 
lation which is centred upon the idea of extending the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number—all these are certainly spiritual. 
And Socialism, whether we like it or not, is certainly the highest 
spiritual idea of social organisation. 

Even material progress is spiritual, if we only regard it as the 
necessary condition for liberating humanity from the pitiful 
struggle for a mere subsistence and for uplifting it for higher 
and more valuable things. All those who have been in the Far 
East and have seen those millions of human beings toiling under 
that peculiarly Oriental form of human slavery, the rickshaw, 
or ‘‘ man-power carriage,” cannot fail to agree with us modern 
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Chinese thinkers, that there is much spirituality in material 
progress which has at least relieved that much of human slavery 
by means of mechanical inventions. 

These judgments may be wrong, they may sound even more 
eulogistic than the Westerners themselves are willing to admit. 
But I must add that we are not blind to the shortcomings of 
modern civilisation, to certain phases of nationalism, the means of 
warfare, the use of machinery for manslaughter and war, the 
inhuman phases of industrialism, and so on. We are not blind 
to these things, but we have come to an understanding of the 
spiritual possibilities, and we are prepared to work for the realisa- 
tion of those potentialities when modernisation does come to us. 

I will not discuss at any great length the other phases of the 
intellectual change. They include the development of a 
scientific scholarship, of a critical study of past learning, of move- 
ments for mass education. I might even cite the great contro- 
versy which took place several years ago on the relation of science 
to the view of life, a controversy which in the course of a year 
produced a literature amounting to 250,000 words. These things 
I will pass over and come to the second phase, the social and 
political unrest. 

When the Literary Revolution began in 1917, some of us 
resolved not to take an active part in politics; some of us indeed 
declared that we would not talk politics for twenty years. I was 
one of them, but I broke my vow long ago, so it will be all right 
for me to talk politics to-day. We were convinced of the import- 
ance of non-political work, of the work of literary and intellectual 
change which was to become the corner-stone of a new revolution. 
But this movement can only be carried on by process of education, 
and education is always too slow a process for impulsive and 
impatient souls. Even in the early days of the revolution some 
of my colleagues were so anxious to talk politics that, during my | 
temporary absence from Peking, they started a political paper. 
That was the beginning of a division in this new movement. 
Some of the original leaders of the movement became leaders of 
political parties. The present leader of the Chinese Communist | 
party was the co-editor with me of that paper, The New Youth, | 
which was responsible for the first launching of the language 
movement. 

At first there were two phases of politics. One school repre- 
sented a willingness to work in non-political movements and wait 
for years before tangible results could be expected in the political 
order. On the other side was the impatient school who were 
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anxious to go on with political activities at the same time as 
with the non-political movement. Political disturbances, internal 
politics and international relations gradually forced the political 
problem upon-us, and in the course of a few years we were con- 
vinced that we could not possibly refrain from talking politics 
or even from taking an active part in politics. That difference 
remains amongst us to-day. On the one side you have the 
moderates, the workers who devote their attention to literature, 
to new philosophy and new views of life. On the other side you 
have the men who are taking their part in politics. 

I should like to say a few words about the part played by the 
students in recent years. The Student Movement began in 1919 
as a protest against the decision of the Versailles Peace Conference 
in regard to the Chinese province of Shantung. The constant 
interference of students in politics is regarded as strange in foreign 
countries, but when you come to think of it, it is quite a usual 
phenomenon in the history of mankind. It is almost a universal 
rule that, whenever abnormal conditions of society exist, whenever 
there is lacking a regular channel for the expression of popular 
wishes and ideas, whenever the older generation fails to satisfy 
the desires of the people, the burden of political interference 
almost invariably falls upon the shoulders of the younger genera- 
tion of intellectuals—the students. The Chinese students 
participated actively in politics in the second century A.D., in 
the tenth century, and in the seventeenth century. Whenever 
you find an abnormal state of affairs, there you find the Student 
Movement. In European history I believe that you find the same 
thing. In medieval times such movements were not uncommon. 
In the year 1848, the year of revolutions throughout Europe, 
revolutions were started by students in almost every country. 
In India, in Korea, in Turkey, in Persia, in Russia, whenever you 
find a set of abnormal conditions and the existing order of things 
no longer satisfies the people, or wherever the older generation 
has failed to live up to the expectation of the younger generation, 
you find an active Student Movement. And the reverse is equally 
true. In those countries where conditions are tolerably normal, 
as in America and in England, we shall find the students more 
deeply interested in football and cricket than in politics. 

The Chinese Student Movement began as a spontaneous 
movement in rg1g. It became so suddenly strong that the 
Government was soon forced to dismiss three pro-Japanese 
officials of the highest rank. There was no Russian propaganda, 
no organisation of any kind behind it; it was a spontaneous 
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patriotic movement. Though it gradually spread and became a 
national movement, it lacked any efficient form of organisation. 
But the events of 1919, 1920 and 1921 so clearly demonstrated 
the usefulness and power of this new element in Chinese life that 
political parties began to understand and try to use that power. 
In the years 1920 and 1921 many political parties threw open the 
columns of their papers to student contributions; student editors 
and reporters were employed in an attempt to get students 
interested in politicai life. Then in 1924 the Kwo-min-Tang— 
probably the only Chinese party that deserves the name of a 
political party—officially adopted the policy of enlisting students 
among its members. From that time onward party organisations 
have existed in the Colleges and Universities throughout the 
country, and wherever you find an educational centre you will 
find a party organisation of some kind. 

The first stage of student activity found them without any 
organisation. The second stage was one of political organisation. 
Then came a third stage, when the students were no longer a loose 
organisation, but a highly organised body under the influence of 
Soviet Russia and of the Third International. The Chinese as a 
race have always shown a lack of organisation. Even in literature 
we find in the whole literary harvest of 2500 years no single book 
written with a plot, with an organisation, with a desire for archi- 
tectonic structure. Even the novels and dramas show a lack of 
plot, of organisation. The early unorganised efforts of the Student 
Movement soon died away. Any great emotional crisis would be 
sufficient to call up a Student Movement, but as soon as the issue 
passed the movement died away. 

But the new phase of the movement is different. The new 
Kwo-min-Tang, or National Party, has adopted a highly developed 
organisation, a new army, a new discipline. The army became 
a part of the party, and the party became the directorate, the 
teacher, the soul, the brain of the army. The whole organisation 
of the military arm and of the party itself is practically identical, 
at least interlocked. There is a party representative in every 
unit of the army. At the same time, the whole party is more 
or less under a military type of discipline. This, I think, is a very 
remarkable and very important fact. The Japanese received a 
great deal of inspiration from the Germans in the early days of 
their enlightenment. The Chinese have not yet learned any 
serious lesson from any Western country. But we are beginning 
to be schooled in the matter of organisation. We do not know 
what will be the result, but, so far as we can judge by the events 
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of the last few months, we can see that the movement is taking 
shape. The army thus organised has certainly won victories over 
the older armies which were not organised. 

Thus the movement of Chinese Renaissance swings back to 
politics. This is, perhaps, inevitable. The political anarchy 
had become intolerable and the outside world, as well as Young 
China, has grown quite impatient. It may be that we were wrong 
in trying to avoid politics. It may be that the new political 
movement was after all not so premature as it had once seemed 
to us. Recent events seem to point to the possibility of an early 
success of the new political revolution under the leadership of 
the Nationalist Party. The old forces set loose by the revolution 
of 1911 have gradually exhausted themselves and are offering 
no serious resistance to the new forces which have the advantage 
of organisation and the inspiration of political ideals. As an 
impartial and non-partisan liberal, I wish them success and 
welcome it. 

I am sorry that I have taken so much time. I was 
advised not to read a paper, so I have tried to speak without 
notes. But I have been tempted to speak for longer than I had 
intended. 


Hu Sura. 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Peking. 


Record of Discussion following the above address : 


PROFESSOR W. J. Hinton: I take this opportunity to bear witness 
to the high esteem in which Dr. Hu Shih is held in China, where I 
have myself the privilege of serving the University of Hongkong, and 
I find myself in almost complete agreement with him. Being a 
teacher and seeing education in China represented so ably by Dr. 
Hu Shih to-night, I may be pardoned for asserting that China’s chief 
hope is in this educational movement. But I also think that the 
political movement which must sooner or later result from the educa- 
tional movement has begun too soon; that the younger generation, 
showing the natural impatience of the young, has not been content 
to spend sufficient time in the wilderness. I should like to know 
whether Dr. Hu Shih agrees with me. 

A book has recently appeared entitled What is Wrong with China, 
and containing most of those unpleasant things which we Europeans 
say about the Chinese when we are very hot and angry and in the 
safe retreat of our Clubs. It is a very amusing book written by a 
Mr. Rodney Gilbert. Apparently his thesis is that what is wrong 
with China is the Chinese, and what is wrong with the Chinese is 
that they are Chinese or that they are childish. Now, it is a curious 
thing that when we get our students to tell us the truth about our- 
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selves (which is not very often, because they are most kind), they 
tell us that the Chinese also find Europeans very childish. Our lack 
of self-control, our games, our restless activity, our dramatic gestures, 
strike them as being childish. It may be that while the Chinese have 
grown up in one part of their minds we have grown up in another 
part of ours. This would account for much misunderstanding. 

I do not wish to walk in the footsteps of Mr. Rodney Gilbert and 
give a full exposé of what is wrong with China, because, frankly, I 
do not know, but I would like to suggest that what is taking place 
in China is a break in continuity, similar to that miracle related by 
Mr. H. G. Wells in Men Like Gods. In this book ycu will remember 
a party of people is suddenly “ swung through the time dimension ” 
and finds itself in another world. I think that such a swing through 
time dimension has taken place in China, so that some of the popula- 
tion is in the twentieth century while the bulk remains in the Middle 
Ages. Dr. Hu Shih, for example, is in the twentieth century, not 
only in body, but in mind, but the greater part of the four hundred 
million Chinese are in the Middle Ages at latest. There is a very 
articulate minority of brilliant Chinese who live in the Treaty Ports 
and the more or less Westernised cities of whom it can be said that 
they have adopted Western modes of thought. A larger number in 
the same places are now capable of mechanical imitation of the 
externals of Western life, but the vast majority of Chinese know and 
care nothing about these things. And so China is standing with one 
foot in the ancient world and one foot in the modern, and is in imminent 
danger of dislocation. There is a great gulf between Young China 
and Old China, and the former is in no way representative of the 
latter. 

Even Young China is suffering from a similar internal discon- 
tinuity of mental life, leading to internal conflicts, externalised in 
revolutionary actions. Between the ages of twelve and twenty-four, 
Chinese students, after their old-fashioned Chinese studies, must try 
to absorb information and assume a mental attitude which we have 
taken hundreds of years to grow. They must make up for the absence 
from their traditions of the Renaissance, the Reformation, the French 
Revolution; the Industrial Revolution, and one may add, the Russian 
Social Revolution; they have to grasp these and all their implica- 
tions. Their early studies give a background to their minds which 
is ancient, full of primitive forms of thought, while their later studies 
paint on this old picture in fast-fading colours the unfamiliar ideas of 
the Western world. 

I think of these things when I hear Dr. Hu Shih in China and 
Europe advocating a rapid acceptance of Western culture and modern 
views. What will happen to that vast majority when modernisation 
takes place? I mean, what will really happen in their minds? Their 
mental life is built up on the presupposition of the patriarchal family, 
and the relations it renders necessary. In this sense their system of 
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thought is Confucian even though they cannot read the Confucian 
classics. What is to happen to their Confucianism? Will it not 
go? And if they abandon Confucianism, will not the complex family 
break up? I suppose it will, as it has done in Europe, and that the 
break-up of this social atom in China will release an outburst of indi- 
vidualistic energy. But it will also create the need for a new social 
ethic. It would be interesting to hear what is to be this social ethic 
for China when Confucianism is discredited. 


Sir CHARLES Appis, the Chairman: I am sure you will agree 
that we are very much indebted to Dr. Hu Shih for his admirable 
address. It forms an excellent illustration of the purpose for which 
this Institute was founded. There must be some persons here to-night 
who were with me at the meeting held in 1919, when the project was 
mooted in a speech from Lord Balfour (Mr. Balfour as he was then), 
in which he pointed out, in his penetrating way, the extreme difficulty 
of putting ourselves in the position of the inhabitant of another 
country, of seeing his point of view, of tolerating his differences of 
opinion, of sympathising with his aspirations and endeavouring to 
reconcile his interests with ours. In China I have often felt that 
that difficulty is enormously increased. People in this country have 
to depend for the most part for their information about China on the 
gleanings of a number of journalists of experience and competence, 
but without any knowledge of the Chinese language. What would 
you say if you had to depend for your Continental information upon 
correspondents in Paris and Berlin who were unable to speak or to 
write a word of French or German? And yet that is the position in 
China. So far as I know, there is not one of the foreign correspond- 
ents in China to-day who is acquainted either with the spoken or the 
written language. One must not be surprised if gentlemen who 
suffer from a defect of this sort are apt to supplement their correspond- 
ence by picturesque descriptions of isolated and sporadic events, which 
may be true enough in detail, but which cumulatively give, I venture 
to think, an entirely erroneous and distorted picture of what is taking 
place in China. 

You would think, by their descriptions, their alarms and excursions, 
the fleeting pictures they present of phantom militarists who pass 
and repass across the stage, that the whole of China was in a state of 
chaotic commotion, while the fact is that the vast proportion of the 
population continue to follow in comparative peace and security 
their ordinary avocations. Insufficient and incorrect information is 
one of the great difficulties we have to face in trying to understand 
what is going on in China. It is that which gives peculiar value to 
the first-hand information of a speaker like Dr. Hu Shih, who is able 
to throw things into some sort of perspective. He shows us a young 
and modern China being reborn. Its leaders, perhaps, are inclined 
to go farther and faster than some of us older heads would ~ but 
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on the whole they are alive, with a definite purpose in view. They 
have, no doubt, the faults of youth, but also its merits. There are 
among them men of undoubted character and competence, of genuine 
patriotism, who have furnished the country for the first time with a 
party as opposed to a personal following; a party which has managed 
to continue in being under great difficulties, which has contrived to 
perform the functions of a de facto government in levying taxation 
and in equipping an army. It will not do to dismiss a movement of 
this kind merely by attaching the label of ‘‘ Red” to one section of 
it and of “‘ Anti-Red” to the other. I do not think that anyone who 
has lived in China, who has seen with his own eyes, even to a limited 
extent, the vast area of the country which is in the possession of 
peasant freeholders, will believe that there is any ultimate danger 
of China becoming Bolshevist, if Bolshevism means, as I understand 
it, Communism. That, I think, is entirely opposed to the whole 
spirit and to the whole genius of the Chinese character. It is a 
question of emphasis, no doubt, but I think Dr. Hu Shih is probably 
right in his explanation of the Chinese leaning towards Bolshevism, 
when he indicates that the Chinese have to use the tools which they 
find at hand. If they require good organisers, if they require people 
to help them in making their fiscal arrangements in Canton or their 
military arrangements in the North, they go to the people who are 
able and willing to help them, regardless of nationality. Their first 
consideration is not the political colour of their assistants but their 
efficiency. They may be trusted not to make use of them any longer 
than is necessary. 

I.think, therefore, we can assure Dr. Hu Shih that we view with 
considerable sympathy the development of this modern Chinese 
movement. I am sure he will appreciate the difficulty of our taking 
sides with any particular section of China until it has demonstrated 
beyond doubt its capacity to govern. I think he will also feel, if he 
looks back upon the history of the past few years, that, in spite of 
natural impatience on their part and ours, the policy of neutrality, 
of non-interference, has upon the whole been justified. 

There are many things for which force is no remedy, and I believe 
myself that Bolshevism is one of them. You will remember that 
in 1919 there was a very strong feeling in this country against the 
Bolshevik movement, and the policy advocated by more than one 
statesman was to smash Bolshevism. Who that recalls the wise 
words of General Smuts when he said, ‘‘ Let Russia alone,’”’ can doubt 
now that he was in the right. Patience and conciliation are, after all, 
working out their own ends, and I hope that those who are taking 
an interest in China for the first time, and those whose memories go 
further back, will be disposed to feel that, far from being desperate, 
there is much in the present position which gives reason for hope 
that the tide may be turning and that at long last China may be 
entering on that era of progress of which Dr. Hu Shih is one of the 
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distinguished leaders. In your name I should like to move a vote 
of thanks for his lecture to-night, and to assure him that he is per- 
forming a valuable service, not only to his own countrymen, but to 
ours, in helping to remove the mass of ignorance and to dissipate 
the clouds of misunderstanding which have too long been allowed, 
although I hope only temporarily, to obscure the old traditional 
friendly relations with our ally, China. 


Dr. Hu Sui, in reply to a question, said that the national language 
to which he had referred vas the language spoken and understood 
by the largest number of people in the different parts of China, with 
the exception of the south-east corner. He touched on the influence 
of Chinese family life in national development. And he suggested 
that China’s contribution to world civilisation would perhaps be in 
the direction of making Western civilisation more articulate, more 
conscious of its purpose. Europe and America might be helped by 
the detached yet sympathetic vision of China to grasp the trend of 
their development, and thus to avoid such tendencies as might be 
inconsistent with the purpose of their own civilisation. Opportunities 
for help and inspiration were open indeed both to the East and to the 
West. 
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THE IRISH FREE STATE AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


WHEN I recently told a friend that I was about to address 
this Institute on Ireland, he promptly asked if I purposed to 
tell the truth. This question is significant of the difficulties 
that beset any attempt to examine contemporary thought 
and affairs in Ireland. We remain overshadowed by bitter 
memories of recent events; opinion is influenced by vivid indi- 
vidual experience, persona! bias is strong and truth is yet, 
as it always was, more a point of view than a judicial judg- 
ment on agreed facts. Even still the negative element plays 
a strong part in our affairs; we have our défaitistes ; our soaring 
idealists and our apathetic non-co-operators. They all tend to 
obscure the problem and make definite deductions very difficult. 
Prophecy in Ireland was always rash and many reputations 
have been damaged by wrong and strong expressions of opinion. 
I do not propose to venture on this dangerous ground, but shall 
confine myself to an attempt to discern facts and tendencies 
and leave you to draw your own conclusions. 

I must begin by asking for some indulgence as to the scope 
of my title. If I am to confine myself, as the title might imply, 
to the constitutional, diplomatic and more formal aspects of the 
problem, I fear the subject-matter would be too limited and much 
of recent and present interest would have to be omitted. I intend 
to treat my title in a wider and more human sense and to examine 
not so much the legal and formalistic side of the question, but 
the soulful and human side, in order to try and determine to 
what extent present tendencies and portents are calculated to 
loosen or to strengthen the bonds between Ireland, Great 
Britain and the Dominions of the Commonwealth. 

It has been suggested to me that the title is ill-chosen and 
misleading, inasmuch as Ireland is no longer a part of the Empire, 
but a member of the Free Nations that comprise the British 
Commonwealth. This is a distinction that need not concern 
us at the moment; I chose the title in innocence and good faith 
and with no sinister or ulterior purpose. In dealing with this 
question even with the caution that I have imposed upon myself, 


1 Throughout this paper the word “ Ireland ’’ is used to denote the Irish 
Free State. 
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it will not be easy to avoid controversy—nor is it desirable that 
I should—but I earnestly hope that differences which may 
develop will be the outcome of reasoned conviction and not 
arise from feelings of malice or ill-will. 

On the historical side I propose to say very little. You 
have only to read the works of the historians to see how unsatis- 
fying its lessons are. Two recent books, one by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn and the other by Sir James O’Connor, each interesting, 
present Irish affairs, and more especially England’s relation to 
Ireland, from a very different point of view. As to which country 
was right and which was wrong they leave the honest reader 
bewildered. No purpose will be served by any attempt to 
apportion praise or blame, but none the less historical study does 
offer certain salient features and present some general con- 
clusions that may help us to understand contemporary affairs 
and mould our future policy. 

When we speak of the Irish and the Irish problem in a political 
sense, we most of us have in mind the Irish who have made the 
Irish question and troubled British statesmen for so many genera- 
tions. These, broadly speaking, are the pre-Norman Irish, who 
are sometimes called the Celto-Iberian Irish. While they are 
difficult to typify or define with any degree of exactitude, they 
are a people of strong emotions, more governed by their hearts 
than by their heads; they have a strong sense of race conscious- 
ness, possibly due to their being in the past in a state of sub- 
jection. Among them the bonds of religion are even stronger 
than the bonds of race; they have a certain natural charm of 
manner and courtly pride, and their marked traits, reinforced 
by their religion, have enabled them not only successfully to 
resist assimilation by other races, but even to absorb others, as 
they have notably done in the case of the Norman and Cromwellian 
settlers. 

As a contrast to these Western Irish—the Irish who compose 
the political problem—we have the totally different race of 
Anglo-Irish who radiated chiefly from the Irish Pale. They 
were hard-headed, practical and progressive and, whether by 
their industry or by their rapacity, prosperous and well-to-do. 
They were the instruments and agents of the British, and were 
strengthened in their position of dominance by the privileges 
of conquest ; by penal laws and by methods of oppression and 
repression which, though ordinary practice in their day, would 
be abhorrent to our modern sense of justice and fair play. These 
two racial groups only existed on broad general lines; there was 
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no rigid water-tight separation. Many of the Anglo-Irish 
sympathisers have sprung from Celtic stock, and many of the 
most prominent opponents of British rule have been Protestants 
of Anglo-Irish origin. 

Looking back over these unfortunate seven centuries of her 
history, one is apt to dwell upon the trouble and embarrassment 
that Ireland has been to Great Britain and the Empire. But 
there is another side to the picture which must not be over- 
looked. Irishmen, individually and collectively, have rendered 
great services to the Empire. I need hardly mention names. 
Many are written deep in the history of our race and are house- 
hold words to us all. In the profession of arms you have 
Wellington, Roberts, and Beatty; in literature, Sheridan, Gold- 
smith, and Thomas Moore; in political philosophy, the great 
and incomparable Edmund Burke; in history, Lecky, profound, 
judicial and at the same time readable; in statesmanship, Lord 
Palmerston; in the Church, Archbishop McGee and Oliver 
Plunkett—among philosophers the great Bishop Berkeley— 
among great proconsuls and diplomats Lord Dufferin and John 
Nicholson. I mention but a few at random; many other names 
no less distinguished will occur to you. It may be urged that 
these are all from among the Anglo-Irish; but the services of 
the Celtic Iberian, Roman Catholic Ireland, while illumined by 
no great names, have made no mean contribution. You have 
the distinguished services of Irish regiments in many quarters 
of the globe. The 18th Royal Irish at Namur; the 87th, now 
the R.I.F. Fusiliers, at Barossa; the Inniskillen Fusiliers at 
Waterloo, where they lost all but one of their officers; the 16th 
Division at Guillemont; the roth Division at Gallipoli; the 
36th at Thiepval. While, therefore, there are serious debits to 
be made against Ireland in her account with England, there are 
not a few credits to be given on the other side. 

It is always hard to explain why British rule has had such 
different results in Scotland and in Ireland. It is not a question 
of kindness or sympathy, the Scotch dissenters were persecuted 
every whit as severely as the Irish Catholics. I suppose Scot- 
land’s power to forget and co-operate has been due to the hard- 
headed and practical foresight of her people, who saw that 
peaceful penetration and profitable patronage were more to their 
advantage than brooding and resentment. As a race they have 
not lost their individuality. 

We now come to the year 1921, when we find Ireland the same 
bewildering paradox. Many of her sons of differing denomina- 
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tions, political views and racial complexion, had made the great 
sacrifice in the World War, while others, often members of the 
same family which had suffered for the Empire, were employing 
every weapon to render British rule impossible in their country. 
Then, for reasons which will never be quite clear, but among 
which war weariness played a prominent part, it was decided 
to abandon the attempt to assimilate the Irish by governing 
from Whitehall, and the famous Treaty of 1921 was made. I 
do not think this a fitting occasion to apportion praise or blame 
for this act. There has been a great deal of loose and harmful 
talk on both sides; in Ireland, where it has been proclaimed 
that England was beaten in fair and open fight, and in England, 
where the Government was accused of open and ignoble sur- 
render to the forces of terror and assassination. I think on this 
occasion we might take to ourselves the lines of our great national 
poet, Lord Tennyson : 


“‘ He seeing far an end sublime 
Contends despising party rage 
To hold the spirit of the age 
Against the spirit of the time.” 


Now for the first time we have a free contract with the Irish, 
from which has emerged our youngest self-governing Dominion, 
a free and equal member of our Commonwealth and bound 
only by the allegiance to one and the same King. With over 
five years’ experience of the working of this contract I think 
we may take hope and courage for the future from the honourable 
manner in which it has been observed on both sides. It has 
been no easy task for a handful of young inexperienced Irishmen 
to take up the reins of government at such a time. Recon- 
struction after two wars would have been a big enough task for 
men of experience, but these young men had to face in addition 
the menace of a civil war. They had to run great personal risks 
and incur grave unpopularity; they had to execute many of 
their former comrades in arms; they had hastily to improvise a 
defensive force, and they had to endure untold damage to the 
trade, capital and resources of their country. It is no small 
achievement to have restored law and order, to have replaced 
for the most part all material damage. 

It is only natural that the Treaty settlement has not satisfied 
all sections of its supporters. It is regarded by not a few as a 
stepping-stone to something fuller and better, but exactly what 
it is not easy to perceive. Our Foreign Minister says that 
“Dominion status is adolescent, but not entirely adult”; that 
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our aim is to be an “ international person,” that we and our 
fellow French Canadians are alien among the Commonwealth, 
that we are in a state of adolescence and that our chief immediate 
aim is the implementation of our status of co-equality. On the 
other hand, our Minister of Justice says we intend to keep the 
“ middle of the road.” I freely admit that it is hardly fair to 
analyse too closely the statements of public men who find them- 
selves in widely differing surroundings: one moment in the 
levelling atmosphere of the Imperial Conference itself; and at 
another in some draughty, ill-lit, cold, cheerless school house in 
the wastes of Connaught and among the wild men of the West, 
who know little about high politics and who are inclined to 
judge every Government by the measure ‘of direct local benefit 
that it confers. Under such conditions it is inevitable they 
should sometimes speak with two voices, and our great mis- 
fortune is the ubiquitous pressman, who finally reduces us all to 
cold print with no allowance for scene and circumstance! Re- 
duced to actual fact these limitations of the Treaty fall into 
three divisions: our position and power in foreign affairs; the 
status of the Governor-General, and the Privy Council appeal. 

In foreign affairs our Minister has stated that we seek to 
be an international person; to negotiate with equal status, but 
not necessarily independently of the British Foreign Office, to 
make treaties, to appoint ambassadors, the only bond of 
unity’ being the link of our common Sovereign. I am not 
competent, and so I will not attempt, to enter into the technique 
of diplomatic procedure and all the legalistic aspects of treaty- 
making. Ireland may claim wide extra-territorial powers; but 
it is one thing to claim and another to exact. If Ireland and 
every other Dominion, whether from national pride or from 
any other motive, were determined to pursue a course of full 
and unfettered independence in their relations with other 
countries, it would involve the mutual break-up of the British 
Commonwealth. Whatever our domestic difficulties we should, 
before everything, aim at a united foreign policy, and it is hard 
to see how that policy can be united unless it is agreed upon 
beforehand, and unless it is conducted by the one office, spoken 
with the one voice, and controlled from day to day by one and 
the same person. The analogy of business organisation must 
surely apply to even so peculiar and special a business as foreign 
affairs, and in both the essence of success is a responsible 
executive. 


The position of Ireland in this matter is different from that 
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of our more distant Dominions. She could not, owing to her 
geographical position, escape the consequences of a British 
entanglement in Europe or America; she must inevitably become 
involved. Foreign policy is indissolubly bound up with ques- 
tions of defence. It is, therefore, to her interest that she should 
be closely associated with British foreign policy, on which her 
peace and protection so vitally depends. 

What form the actual machinery for co-operation should take 
I do not propose to discuss. It is a matter largely common to 
all Dominions. I would only say that the difficulties of time 
and space, that to a certain extent prevent intimate and con- 
tinuous intercourse with the Ministers of our more distant 
Dominions, do not apply to Ireland. She never need fear she 
will be the victim of hasty and unauthorised commitments. I 
need hardly add that on this matter of a common foreign policy 
the foundation of success is goodwill, a spirit of give and take. 

The status of the Governor-General is the next matter. 
It is urged that he is a kind of uncongenial hybrid who combines 
in the same person both constitutional and executive functions, 
and it is objected that he should be the channel of formal com- 
munication between the Irish and the Home Government. This 
objection seems to present a technical rather than a practical 
difficulty. We all know how limited are the powers of the 
King’s Representative and how he must take the advice of his 
responsible Ministers. I remember a distinguished soldier, who 
all his life had enjoyed power and responsibility, bemoaning how 
impotent and unhappy he felt as a Governor-General. He said, 
however, that he had insisted on correcting the grammar of the 
King’s speech that his Minister had prepared. In practice the 
present arrangement seems to work well; it may appear illogical 
to the constitutional pundit, but it seems to be human and 
sensible. We in Ireland have been fortunate to secure as our 
first Governor-General a man in sympathy with the new spirit, 
and yet one well acquainted with British affairs and parlia- 
mentary institutions. There is very little doubt that silently 
and quietly his wide experience and sage counsel have been a 
great help to our young Government. His own description of 
himself as “‘ an invisible mender” is suggestive. It would be 
unwise to abandon without full reflection an arrangement that 
has worked so well. 

The method of the appointment of the Governor-General is 
a different matter. It is generally believed that future appoint- 
ments will be restricted to Irish citizens of distinction. If this 
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is the wish of the Irish Government no doubt it will be made 
effective. The wisdom of doing this is doubtful. Through this 
office there would be a great opportunity to mark in tangible 
form our Imperial connection, to secure the influence and advice 
of a person of world experience who could act as a social bridge 
between elements that are difficult to bring together in a way 
that nobody recently connected with local affairs could hope to 
do. A person of wisdom and experience in such an office would 
do much to draw closer the bonds that should bind us to the 
Mother Country and our sister Dominions. 

The matter of the Privy Council appeal came into prominence 
recently over the case of Lynham Butler. It raised a point of 
law under the Land Act of 1923, and leave to appeal was given. 
The Irish Government took the view that this was a domestic 
issue on the decision of which the Irish Court should be the 
final authority, and it passed special ad hoc legislation in order 
to frustrate the appeal. The general question of Ireland’s 
relation to the Judicial Committee was raised and debated during 
the passage through both Houses of this special legislation, 
and the Government took up the position that it should 
decide what matters should be allowed to come before this 
Court of Empire. It was admitted that such a Tribunal does 
supply a need in adjudicating upon inter-state and inter-Dominion 
issues which may arise in Dominions comprising separate Legisla- 
tures. Even in the case of Ireland it was conceded that the 
Tribunal might serve a useful purpose, and it was pointed out 
that one pending appeal dealing with the Treaty Rights of Civil 
Servants would be allowed to proceed to hearing. It is satis- 
factory at least to find that the Government do not intend to 
make a complete break with this old-established body. It 
might be desirable to arrange that, in matters lying solely 
within the competence and jurisdiction of any Dominion, leave 
to apply for appeal should rest with the highest court in that 
Dominion; while that on inter-state or inter-Dominion issues, 
permission to seek appeal should be unfettered. Apart entirely 
from the purely judicial aspect of the problem, it would seem that 
the powers and status of the Privy Council might be widened and 
enlarged so that it forms a definite and conscious link between 
all the nations of the Commonwealth and their common Sovereign. 

Before passing to matters more or less domestic, reference 
may appropriately be made to the relations between the Irish 
Free State and Northern Ireland. It is a thorny and delicate 
matter. It is easy to state in general terms; we all deplore 
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the separation ; we think Ireland too small and too poor a country 
to support separate Governments, and the people and Govern- 
ment of the Free State would make great sacrifices and conces- 
sions to organise unity with their northern fellow-countrymen. 
I do not know the North and I am not prepared to say what they 
would do, but I know they are not as black as they are painted 
nor possibly as orange as they profess; and I feel sure there are 
many among them who reciprocate these feelings and would like 
to see Ireland a united whole. Have events since the Treaty 
made this consummation easier? As I read the signs, the people 
of the Free State are immeasurably more sensible and more 
accommodating. That religious venom was always exaggerated 
may be seen by the tolerant treatment of the minority. But 
there are great difficulties of recent creation which it would be 
unwise to ignore. We are all agreed that in constitutional affairs 
rigid rules, written codes and fixed law are a great embarrass- 
ment. All appreciate the benefits of our flexible unwritten 
constitution which adapts itself to the march of events and to 
changing circumstance. In the case of North and South it is 
these positive enactments which are the great barrier at the 
present time. You have, in the first place, this crazy customs 
frontier, behind which industries have been induced to shelter 
and which would clamour for compensation if they were asked to 
face the virile blast of free competition. This customs barrier 
would at least have to be moved to the perimeter, and it is not 
certain if the North would even accept it then. Then there is 
the question of the Irish language engraved in our constitution 
as the official language of the country. Many who once sung its 
praises are sorry it is there to-day, but solemnly and formally 
to expunge it is a different matter. Then there is the question of 
divorce. The Roman Catholic Church will have no compromise 
in this matter. Possibly concession on this matter might come 
from our noithern neighbours; they might forego the right of 
divorce, which with them is very restricted, if we put the language 
in a rational position and made protection an Imperial instead of 
a Dominion affair. If it was not necessary to legislate to remove 
obstacles I think much might be done, but I am not sanguine of 
any early settlement which depends on majority votes and 
parliamentary discussion. The atmosphere is much better, but 
the machinery of democratic institutions obstructs the path of 
union. 

Inasmuch as a happy and prosperous household generally 
means better relations with one’s neighbours, and generally 
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more normal behaviour, I should like briefly to glance at our 
domestic position, more especially politics, public finance and 
economics. First we have the Government Party trying to hold 
the balance fairly between all, governing firmly and trying to 
keep everybody quiet and composed, even to the length of a 
doctrine known as selective protection. It might be called a 
government of negatives ; it is not Anglo-Irish, it is not Republican, 
it is certainly not Labour, it is National and we have every reason 
to believe Imperial; it is above party and for the State, and for 
that reason, cynical as it may appear to some, this cannot be its 
final form. 

Next in size, but by their own choice negligible in power, 
we find the Republican Party. They stand for a purely 
Celtic separatist Ireland; they claim to see in our King and 
Empire the source of all our present distress; so long as we 
remain, they exclaim, under the foreign yoke, the Irish people 
can never manifest their great and brilliant qualities. Revert, 
they urge, to Document No. 2 (which also involved a King) and 
all will be well, the wheels of industry will begin to revolve, 
unemployment will diminish; the true spirit of the Gael will be 
made known. They, in fact, represent a small residuum of wild 
talk which was current coin under the Union and which the acid 
test of self-government has set at rest. Except as a possible 
and very remote element of revolution and disruption that would 
feed on popular discontents, they may be ignored. 

We then have the old resurrected Nationalist Party that so 
long amused and annoyed our House of Westminster. They 
have recently come into being in order to form an effective 
Opposition, which indeed the country badly wants. They stand 
for the usual political precepts of economy, efficiency, closer 
union with our neighbours across the border, and a full and 
unqualified recognition of our Treaty position. These are all 
of them planks on which the Government Party, and possibly 
the Labour Party as well, would stand. They would suffice 
for opposition, but they could not be the sole basis of a firm 
and lasting party. On the swing of the pendulum they will get 
certain support, but as a permanent force in Irish politics they 
are unlikely to endure. 

In the same way, the Farmers’ Party, which commands 
about sixteen votes in the present Dail, is unlikely to become 
permanent. Farmers in Ireland represent such economic ex- 
tremes, varying from the big grazier in Meath to the necessitous 
congestion in Mayo. They may see eye to eye on certain 
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measures that affect their common industry, but they could 
hardly be expected to agree on the great economic issues which 
in the main form the political lines of cleavage. 

There is another group in the field known as the People’s 
Party and the National Protectionist League. It seems to 
differ little from the Republican except that its supporters, who 
are few, have the good fortune to be able to take their seats and 
cash their monthly cheque. A main plank in their programme 
is the retention by Ireland of the land purchase annuities, which 
are the source from which interest on the Irish Land Stock is paid. 

There is also a small but important section of independents 
who chiefly represent Dublin constituencies, including Trinity 
College. They represent substantial settled interests and are, 
for the most part, men of professional or academic experience. 
They have been an ornament and assistance to our young 
Parliament. 

Lastly, but not least, we have our Labour Party, undoubtedly 
a stable party that will grow and find a place in our national life. 
It is ably led, and its leader, Mr. Johnson, has earned a repu- 
tation for parliamentary skill, courtesy and untiring industry. 
Being up to the present in opposition, its constructive policy 
has not yet fully emerged, but it will no doubt frame one on 
orthodox lines, and time alone will tell how fully it can be applied. 

If one may prophesy as to the future grouping of parties it 
would be this. The Government Party will be compelled by 
circumstances to become a concrete expression and it will dis- 
integrate in the process. The more idealist sections who will 
have the language at any cost, and who view any closer union 
with the Empire with suspicion, will go to the left and will 
join, either organically or by arrangement, with the Labour or 
Republican element, both of whom in the meantime may have 
modified their attitude. The more conservative and imperially- 
minded of the Government Party will form the nucleus of the 
future right or conservative wing; they will secure (what is not 
possible at present) the full support of the Anglo-Irish element, 
the business and professional classes, the larger farmers, and not 
a few from among those who for some reason or other are not 
class conscious and see virtue in opposites. This is at the best a 
crude forecast of future development. It may be wholly incorrect 
and it will not be the first of mistaken efforts on Irish affairs. 

These readjustments will only faintly emerge at the next 
election, and this election will be a real testing time for our 
country. The result may either seriously strengthen or danger- 
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ously impair our Dominion position. If a stable government 
emerges, no matter from what quarter, that can keep order and 
borrow money, the future is assured. But of course there is the 
danger of the inevitable reaction against any government that 
has had to adopt a firm line and do many things that poor mis- 
guided people thought self-government could avoid. If no one 
party is able to form a government, and coalitions and com- 
promises and arrangements among groups become necessary, the 
future cannot be regarded without disquietude. The indications 
seem on the whole favourable, and we must hope the adult 
suffrage will be justified and that the Treaty will be saved by 
the good sense of the common people. 

The ties of trade and commerce should be the strongest 
force to bind Ireland to Great Britain and to operate to their 
mutual advantage. This trade, moreover, is not merely a 
matter of commercial gain, it also has a defensive aspect. In 
time of war, Ireland should be able to supply a large proportion 
of the dairy produce England requires with comparative immunity 
from submarine attack. This would have a most important 
strategic effect, as it should lessen the strain and reduce the cost 
of defending long and vulnerable overseas trade routes. Already 
there is a considerable volume of trade between Ireland and 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the latter taking 98 per 
cent. of our exports and providing 80 per cent. of our imports. 
Britain’s exports to Ireland, 1924, were the third highest of 
those among the Dominions and Dependencies, India being 
ninety millions, Australia next with sixty millions, and Ireland 
third with forty-seven millions. The Government is fully alive 
to the advantage of the market offered by England’s industrial 
population and earnest efforts are being made to better our 
position. The difficulty in the past has been to ensure a uniform 
standard of quality with the unrestricted operation of individual 
liberty. Five per cent. of careless producers could damage the 
reputation of the entire produce of the country. Legislation has 
been passed to correct this. Egg exporters now have to be 
licensed and their premises must be suitable; they must observe 
prescribed methods and they are liable to a surprise inspection. 
The effect has been remarkable. Irish eggs, which once had such 
an unenviable reputation, are now regarded by the trade as first- 
class and command the best prices. In regard to dairy produce, 
both private dairies and creameries are liable to inspection; 
uncleanly and insanitary practices are liable to severe penalties, 
implements and machinery must be up to a prescribed standard 
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and type, and the methods of branding and packing are subject 
to control. It is yet too soon to judge of the effects of these 
new powers, but our Minister of Agriculture confidently expects 
that in the near future our creamery produce will, in the words 
of Mr. O’Higgins, be “‘ consistently good and not merely occasion- 
ally excellent.” In order to improve live stock all bulls are 
inspected and licensed, and the scrub bull which was responsible 
for so much of our inferior stock will soon be a thing of the past. 

There are some who doubt that coercive measures, which 
such legislation largely implies, will effect much lasting good 
unless steps are taken at the same time to educate and persuade 
the farmer that his salvation lies in improved technique. This 
work is not being neglected, and the Government is wisely calling 
to its aid the co-operative organisation that was founded many 
years ago, on Danish lines, by the insight and enthusiasm of your 
distinguished Chairman, Sir Horace Plunkett. Following the 
practice of the Development Commission, a grant is being given to 
the Organisation Society, which is the body that deals with 
co-operative education and propaganda. Since its foundation 
in 1894 this society has made substantial progress. It has 
experienced difficulties, sometimes lack of sympathy from those in 
high places, sometimes the opposition of vested interests, sometimes 
the apathy of its supporters. During the recent troubles many 
of its creameries suffered badly under the policy of indiscriminate 
reprisals. But the trade of the movement has since risen to a 
total turnover of six millions, and at the present moment forty 
new creameries are projected. The work of co-operation in 
itself affords adequate matter for a full address. There is, how- 
ever, one aspect of the work that must be mentioned. 

In Denmark co-operation is almost a religion, it is certainly 
a civic duty, and its springs lie deep in character. In Ireland 
this is not so; it presents only the limited aspect of loss or gain 
to the ordinary farmer. Lack of the true spirit means, of course, 
doubtful loyalty and imperfect service. The committees as a 
whole, though there are notable exceptions, leave too much to 
the managers, and this has accounted for failure and often limited 
success. It is an unselfish and thankless task to serve on a 
co-operative committee, and unless a sense of duty and patriotism 
prevails, societies will always be greatly handicapped in compe- 
tition with private enterprise, where the motive of personal gain 
is so strong a driving force. 

A great impetus to industry of all sorts is expected to follow 
from the completion of the great Shannon hydro-electric scheme. 
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It is generally proclaimed as an act of great foresight and courage 
and imagination by our Government, and that even if it may be 
possibly premature it will be justified in due season. It is a 
national scheme to cost about five million pounds, and the 
designers and the contractors are one and the same firm of Siemens 
Schuckert. That a good job will be done and electricity will be 
available nobody doubts. With regard to the financial and 
economic aspect, judgment must be withheld. We must not 
forget it is a State financed and controlled enterprise, and that 
the test of economic value may be variously and strangely 
applied. The practice of employing the same agency as designer 
and contractor is unusual, and many feel it is a pity that ordinary 
competitive methods were not adopted. Apart altogether from 
sentiment, there would be obvious commercial and financial 
advantages if the work was done by an English firm and the 
employment it afforded was given among those who buy our 
produce. 

There has been nothing more striking than the stability of 
our national finance in these early years of independence. With 
a civil war to fight and heavy damages to make good, it is no 
remarkable feat to emerge with a balanced budget and a small 
debt of thirteen millions. There has been some criticism of the 
measure of compensation given in certain cases, but at the same 
time it was impossible for the country to follow on the almost 
over-generous lines adopted before the Treaty. The only cause 
of present apprehension is the heavy burden of taxation; it is 
roughly at the same rate as in Great Britain, but this does not 
by any means imply that it places a similar burden on the country. 
The incidence must be viewed in relation to our national income, 
and this will not be known until the results of the census of 
production, which is now being carried out, are ascertained. 
So long as our finances continue to be managed on the same 
conservative lines as hitherto, the English investing public 
may safely lend to Ireland and reap the advantage of increased 
exports that foreign loans always afford. 

There are two matters which deserve notice, tending as they 
do to Irish isolation and detachment from Great Britain. One 
is the language question. In so far as the language is living 
and spontaneous and spoken and wanted by the people, it occupies 
a right and proper place, as does the vernacular of many races 
who inhabit our Commonwealth. But this is not the position. 
The language is dying; it is spoken nominally by ten per cent., 
actually by a much smaller percentage of the people; the rising 
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generation themselves find it plays no useful part in the ordinary 
affairs and business of their lives. But this position is naturally 
unsatisfactory to those who strive for some concrete and positive 
expression of a purely Irish nationality. They want to preserve 
race individuality and to resist absorption in an Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation, and they look to the language as the most effective 
means to secure this. This has been one of the chief planks in 
the agitation for Irish freedom, and the Government has been 
expected to live up to its earlier professions. It probably had 
no practical alternative to the present policy of artificial respira- 
tion, however wasteful and mistaken it may be. To earn the 
capitation grants, school teachers have to qualify in the language ; 
it is a compulsory subject in the primary schools and for appoint- 
ment to most public offices. There is very little reason to doubt 
that in most cases the knowledge is perfunctory and that a large 
number of the teachers are totally unable to impart proper. 
instruction. The bilingual notices on sign-posts and street names, 
the occasional and apparently fortuitous passages in public 
documents, the adoption of Gaelic names by those who cannot 
speak a word of Irish themselves, represent a strange mental 
complex in which insincerity, histrionics, politics, national pride, 
all play a part. In this matter the minority feel they have just 
cause to complain because their children are forced to waste 
their precious time in learning a language which they will never 
use, and because they have to bear their share of the not incon- 
siderable and wasteful expenditure involved. Latterly the whole 
matter of language revival has been investigated by a Commis- 
sion. They confirm its state of decadence, and to help its recovery 
they recommend that one-quarter of the vacancies in the State 
services should be reserved for Irish speakers, and that within 
a reasonable time entrants for the professions of law, engineering 
and medicine (the omission of the Church is significant) should 
be compelled to have a knowledge of the language. A special 
Commission is recommended to see these measures are effectively 
enforced. 

The other separatist tendency to which I would refer is our 
fiscal policy. It can be defended by ample precedent and by 
the example of most of our sister Dominions. We now have 
what is known as selective protection, which involves duties of 
I5 per cent. and upwards on clothes, sweets, soaps, furniture, 
wireless sets, in addition to the old McKenna duties. A section, 
even within the Government, is not satisfied and press for a 


complete scientific tariff. As a compromise, a Tariff Commis- 
No. 6.—VOL, V. Q 
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sion consisting of three civil servants has been appointed to 
examine and report to the Government on any further applica- 
tions for protective duties. This fiscal issue will probably loom 
large at the next elections. The farmers are on the whole for 
free trade, and the more enlightened appreciate that only in the 
distant future, when a home-consuming market has been estab- 
lished, can agriculture even hope to benefit by protection. In 
the meantime the cost of living is twelve to fifteen points higher 
than in Great Britain, and a distinct connection can be traced 
between this rise and the recent duties. The effect must inevit- 
ably be to raise the cost of our exports and to reduce the volume 
of our trade with Great Britain. The most natural, efficient and 
in the end the most profitable course for both countries would 
be for each of us to concentrate upon and develop the com- 
modities which are best suited to our soil, climate and our national 
aptitudes, and to exchange them freely with one another. Ireland 
would supply food in exchange for manufactures; and the 
security of the market in each country could be safeguarded 
by some form of fiscal union. With the experience before her 
of the industrial revolution in England, its crowded and smoky 
towns, its industrial diseases, its artificial life, it is surprising 
that Ireland wants to establish the factory system in her country. 
Her people are not industrial by habit or tradition; and her 
country lacks the raw material of manufacturing industry. By 
soil and climate she is richly endowed for the production of 
animals and their products. She could increase her ploughed 
acreage and her exports threefold and yet not equal the pro- 
ductivity of Denmark, whose soil and climate is less favourable. 
Surely this is the direction of sound economic development and 
one suited to the habits and genius of the people. 

It has been difficult in the limited time at my disposal to 
give more than a very brief sketch of the present outlook in Ireland 
as I see it. I should be dishonest with myself and with you if I 
were to present a picture of assured stability and prosperity. 
But one can say that the omens are favourable, and that the 
position is very much better than most of us ever expected it 
would be three years ago. Since the “ cease fire’”’ sounded in 
May 1923, rapid and notable progress has been made. This 
progress has been more mental and psychological than material. 
Materially it would be difficult to indicate any real progress ; 
trade has shrunk, people are poor, the weight of private debt is 
heavy, and most external evidence of progress, like new build- 
ings and the Shannon scheme, are mainly the expenditure of 
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borrowed money. But the changed outlook of the people is 
far more fundamental and lasting than statistical evidence of 
wealth or visible monuments of bricks and mortar. We are 
beginning to put politics in its proper place and to realise that 
work and not agitation is the road to prosperity. We are begin- 
ning to learn the true meaning of political responsibility and to 
realise that the Government is not an alien agency to be robbed 
and abused, but a committee of the people themselves that 
can be called to account in a proper constitutional manner. 
The standard of political or economic understanding may not 
yet be very advanced, but the process of education is proceeding 
steadily and surely in the everyday affairs of public interest. 
The fiscal issue, crude as many of the arguments may sometimes 
be, is a refreshing contrast to the heady diatribes of Mr. de 
Valera and Miss Mary McSweeney. We are beginning to assess 
ourselves at our true value and to realise that we are not exempt 
from the operation of moral and economic laws; that as you 
sow you reap, and that he who wants bread must work. The 
effect of this is wholesome and sobering; England is no longer 
being daily burnt in effigy, and denounced as the Prince of 
Darkness and the fount of all evil. Far from it; now it is too 
late, many are sighing for the good old times, and it was these 
good old times that are responsible for much of our happily 
declining spirit of helplessness. The business of the Imperial 
Conference and the sensible attitude there adopted give us grounds 
for hope and gratitude. 

As with individuals, there are many couples, each gifted and 
charming, who would be singularly unsuited to the ties of matri- 
mony. Independence and the power to develop each in their 
own way is the secret of their power and success. So with peoples, 
and especially with the Irish and the English. They are in 
character and outlook as different from one another as each is 
different from the people of China or Japan. The policy of 
organic fusion will never succeed; but from easier means of 
travel and more rapidly diffused news and knowledge a co-mingling 
of the races will follow. The new immigration policy of the 
United States of America will compel increasing numbers of our 
surplus population to seek occupation in Great Britain and the 
Dominions. They will not lose their national identity, and when 
they revisit their home-land, their influence and inspiration and 
the glamour of their experiences will draw Ireland more closely 
into the life and world of the British Empire and Commonwealth. 

JOHN KEANE. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


THE Seventh Annual General Meeting of the Institute was held 
on Tuesday, October 12th, 1926, at 8.15 p.m. at Chatham House, 
ro St. James’s Square, S.W. I. 


AGENDA 
I. Presentation of the Annual Report of the Council. 


II. Presentation of the Accounts of the Institute for the year ending 
June 30th, 1926. 


III. Resolution of Lieut.Commander the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, 
M.P. 


REPORTED: that the following resolution would be moved 
by Lieut.-Commander the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, M.P., and 
seconded by Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. : 


“That some explanation is required for the action of the 
Executive Committee in refusing to elect Mr. Alex Devine 
to membership of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, in view of the facts, firstly, that Mr. Devine has 
extensive knowledge of the Balkans; and secondly, was 
regularly proposed and seconded by two valued members 
of the Royal Institute; and thirdly, because of the nature 
of the Royal Institute itself.” 


. Elections to Council. 

REPORTED: that Mr. L. C. Christie had resigned from the 
Council as he would be abroad for some months, and that 
under Bye-law 42 of the Charter the following had retired but 
were eligible and were nominated for re-election by the Council, 
in accordance with a resolution passed at its meeting on July 
2Ist, 1926: 

Lord Meston, K.C.S.I., LL.D., 38 Parkside, S.W. r. 

Mr. J. W. Headlam Morley, C.B.E., Foreign Office, S.W. r. 

The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, D. B. E., 16 Gt. College Street, 
I. 

Vigo Seen S. R. Drury-Lowe, C.M.G., 42 Hamilton Terrace, 


In addition, the following were nominated by the Council for 
election : 


*Mr. Archibald Rose, C.I.E., 7 Millbank, S 
*Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, K.C. Mf 0. C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Court-in-Holmes, Forest Row, Sussex. 
Sir Stanley Reed, K.B.E., Halefield, Wendover, Bucks. 
Sir Edward Crowe, K.C.M.G., 35 Old Queen Street, S.W. 1. 


* Had served as a co-opted member of the Executive Committee for 1925-26. 
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V. Honorary Treasurer. 


REPORTED: that, at the meeting of the Council held on 
July 21st, 1926, the following resolution was passed for recom- 
mendation to the Annual General Meeting : 


“ That Sir John Power, Bart., M.P., be re-elected to the office 


of Honorary Treasurer of the Institute for the term of 
two years.” 


VI. Honorary Auditors. 


REPORTED: that Messrs. Mann, Judd, Gordon & Co., had 
acted as Honorary Auditors of the Institute since 1921 and 
that, at the meeting of the Council held on July 2ist, 1926, 


the following resolution was passed for recommendation to 
the Annual General Meeting : 


“ That Messrs. Mann, Judd, Gordon & Co., be elected as the 
Auditors of the Institute for 1926-27, and that a formal 
vote of thanks be passed to them for their very valuable 
assistance in the past.” 


VII. Publication of the Journal. 


The following resolution was passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting on March 3rd, 1926, for recommendation 
to the Annual General Meeting : 


“That a price be put on the Journal of the Institute, and 
that it be made public and for sale to non-members, as a 
means of obtaining revenue to increase its size and value.” 


VIII. Special Tickets. 


The following resolution was by the Council for 
recommendation to the Annual General Meeting : 


“That the price of the Special Ticket of admission to meet- 
ings of the Institute now issued to the husband or wife of 
a member be increased from Ios. 6d. to {1 1s. as from the 
date of the Annual General Meeting.” 


MINUTES 


I. Report of the Council. The Report of the Council was circulated 
to members before the meeting. Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm 
proposed and Lord Meston seconded a motion that the Report be 


accepted. The motion was carried unanimously. 


II. Accounts. The audited Income and Expenditure Accounts 
and the Balance Sheet for the year ending June 30th, 1926, were 
printed in the Report of the Council. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis, the Honorary Secretary of the Institute, after 
stating the financial position of the Institute, made an appeal for assist- 
ance in raising the sum of £4,874 which was needed in order to wipe 
off the debt on the Hall, and moved the adoption of the Accounts. 
Lieut.-Commander Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, M.P., seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously, 
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III. Resolution by Lieut.-Commander Hon. J]. M. Ken: , M.P. 
Sir Stanley Reed rose on a point of order to ask whether under Bye- 
law 7 of the Charter the Chairman should not rule this motion out 
of order. On a motion from the Chair seconded by Bishop Gore, 
it was resolved by a large majority that Commander Kenworthy’s 
motion be taken. 

Commander Kenworthy then moved his resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. Joseph King. The following members spoke: Miss 
Edith Durham (in favour of the resolution), Sir John Stavridi (against 
the motion being heard), Sir Stanley Reed, Mr. Francis Deverell 
(supported the Council), Mrs. Dominick Spring-Rice. 

or Stanley Reed and Sir John Stavridi suggested that Com- 
mander Kenworthy should have moved his resolution under Bye- 
law 73, and a that he should withdraw his motion and propose 
an alteration of the Bye-law in due course if he thought fit. Com- 
mander Kenworthy then begged leave to withdraw his motion. 

The Chairman put the motion for withdrawal to the vote and it 
was carried by a large majority. 


IV. Elections to the Council. No additional names having been 
duly nominated for election, the following members, whose names 
had been proposed by the Council, were deemed to have been elected 
members of the Council in addition to those members already serving : 
Sir Edward Crowe, K.C.M.G., Vice-Admiral S. R. Drury-Lowe, C.M.G., 
7] aa Lord Edward Gleichen, K.G.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
I . Headlam-Morley, C.B.E., Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, D.B.E., 

e Lord Meston, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Sir Stanley Reed, K.B.E., Archibald 


V. Honorary Treasurer. On the proposal of the Chairman, seconded 
by Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, it was resolved unanimously 
that Sir John Power be elected Honorary Treasurer of the Institute 
for a further term of two years. 


VI. Honorary Auditors. On the proposal of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr. Joseph King, it was resolved unanimously that a hearty vote 
of thanks be passed to the Honorary Auditors, Messrs. Mann, Judd, 
pe & Co., and that they be re-elected Auditors for the year 
1926-27. 


VII. Pyblication of the Journal. Mr. Headlam-Morley moved the 
adoption that the Journal should be made public and for sale. The 


proposal was seconded by Mr. G. W. T. Omond and carried with one 
dissentient. 


VIII. Special Tickets. Motion not moved. 


IX. Votes of thanks to Donors of Pictures and to Sir Otto Beit. On 
the proposal of Sir Maurice de Bunsen, seconded by Lord Meston, 
it was resolved that votes of thanks be passed to the following for 

ifts of pictures: Sir Abe Bailey, K.C.M.G., Mr. H. N. Gladstone, 
ir Alexander Lawrence, and to Sir Otto Beit for providing the salary 
of the Secretary for two years. 


The Meeting then terminated. 


REVIEWS. 


Sarajevo: a Study in the Origins of the Great War. By R. W. 
SETON-WaTSON. No date [1926]. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 
303 pp. 18s. net.) 


SincE Ljuba Jovanovi¢ casually flung the bomb of his reminiscences 
amongst the historians in 1924, a literary battle has raged over the 
murders at Sarajevo in June 1914. Amid the rifle-fire of pamphlets 
and articles and the popping of Miss Durham’s machine-gun in the pages 
of Foreign Affairs, onlookers have been awaiting the sound of the 
British big gun. And now the big gun has spoken. 

Professor Seton-Watson’s object has been to place the murder of 
the Archduke in its true historical perspective. He has set himself to 
collect and put in order all the relevant facts, intending thus to avoid 
the partial views of those who concentrate their attention on certain 
groups of facts only. His book really falls into two parts. First, his 
chapters on the Austro-Serbian quarrel and the responsibility for the 
crime of Sarajevo; and secondly, those on the responsibility of the 
Central Empires for ensuring that the crime should be followed by war. 

As was to be expected, the book shows consummate mastery of 
form and matter, of literary style and the handling of documents. The 
reader is shown the development of the Austro-Serbian tension 
beginning with the occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, the effects of the 
Balkan Wars, the growth of the nationalist agitation in the Jugoslav 
provinces of Austria-Hungary, and the political significance of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand himself. The historical exposition is 
excellent, and could have been given by no other British writer. If 
Dr. Seton-Watson is unsympathetic towards the Habsburg monarchy, 
and in retrospect does not emphasise its difficulties and its forbearance, 
he is right in insisting that its only chance of solving the Jugoslav 
problem lay in some adequate recognition of nationalism in its southern 
provinces. The Archduke would certainly have attempted some such 
solution had he outlived his uncle. Of the Jugoslav movement Dr. 
Seton-Watson has an immense and detailed knowledge. His severity 
towards the darker sides of that movement is the more telling on 
account of his ardent sympathy with its general objects. He shows 
nationalism in the minds of hundreds of the Bosnian youth as a virulent 
disease that destroys moral values and blinds its victims to every 
consideration but a ruthless group-ambition. 

Then, having surveyed the ground and seen that Bosnian resentment 
against Austro-Hungarian rule was no new thing suddenly whipped up 
by the Serbian Government, we come to the heart of the matter, the con- 
nection of official Serbia with the crime. Here “ the plot thickens” (as 
they used to say), and we must examine Dr. Seton-Watson’s contentions 
with care. His thesis is that, although several features of the case look 
bad, there are many reasons for considering that the Serbian Govern- 
ment cannot be incriminated. His general line of argument is that the 
initiative came from revolutionary circles in Bosnia, and he can quote 
Jevti¢ and other Bosnians, who claim the whole credit for the crime and 
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repudiate the suggestion that they were put up to the job by Serbians. 
But such claims, even if made in all good faith, do not close the subject. 
A national movement does not spring up automatically. It is the work 
of propaganda from some source, internal or external or both; and it 
is undeniable that for years before 1914 much Serbian propaganda had 
been directed to the excitation of revolutionary feeling in Bosnia. It 
can hardly be sustained that in the Balkan War of 1912 “ the first real 
contact was established between the ringleaders of the Bosnian move- 
ment and the most reckless elements in Serbia” (p. 73). The chief 
Bosnian ringleader, Ga¢inovi¢ was in Serbia in 1909, and “‘ came into 
contact with Komitadjis and others who favoured ‘ direct action’ ” 
(p. 69), and further was himself a member of the ‘“‘ Black Hand.” It is 
no argument to say (p. 68) that, since the Bosnian revolutionaries all 
“took their stand on a strongly Jugoslav basis,” whereas the Radical 
Cabinet of Belgrade was devoted to the “‘ Great Serbian ” idea, therefore 
we have a proof “ that these youthful revolutionaries never possessed 
the backing of official circles.” There are such things as catspaws. 

The same consideration applies to the relations of the Serbian 
Government with the leaders of the “ Black Hand.” Dr. Seton- 
Watson shows that those relations were probably very strained in 1914. 
To the question whether in the background there were not go-betweens 
who kept the Government informed of the Black Hand’s proceedings, 
he would probably reply that it is well-nigh impossible to prove a 
negative of that sort. Here again we are still in the dark. 

But on the distinction between the Narodna Odbrana and the 
Black Hand, Dr. Seton-Watson is much less satisfactory. In general, 
it is true that the former society carried on cultural propaganda 
and the latter terrorist activities. But Princip, on his trial, stated that 
he was trained as a Komitadji under the auspices of the Narodna 
Odbrana. And the two societies were not strangers to each other, 
since in some cases the same men were prominent leaders in both. The 
Austrian authorities were misled into attributing the murder plot to 
the public and recognised Narodna Odbrana, when their attention, had 
they then known it, should have been directed to the secret Black 
Hand. But that is only to say that they accused Dr. Jekyll by 
mistake for Mr. Hyde. 

The point that needs to be stated clearly is that it is most improbable 
that the Serbian Cabinet themselves initiated the murder plot. The 
question is whether they and other Serbian officials were aware of it 
and let it-go forward. From that point of view it is immaterial 
whether the actual youngsters who crossed into Bosnia in May or June 
1914 or their fellow-conspirators in Sarajevo killed the Archduke. Dr. 
Seton-Watson shows how accidental it was that Princip was the 
murderer. It might have been one of the others. But they were all 
in the plot. The real questions are—were Serbian officials in the plot? 
and did M. PaSi¢ know anything of it, and if so, how much? No one 
now denies that some Black Hand leaders with official positions 
took their part in the plot. The other question remains unsolved. 
For Dr. Seton-Watson, despite his careful analysis, finds himself 
unable to pronounce with any certainty. On p. 155 he says that, 
failing a full and detailed official explanation, “it will be necessary 
for the historian, while exposing the aggressive Balkan policy of 
the Ballplatz and emphasising the criminal negligence of the Austro- 
Hungarian authorities in Bosnia, to convict the Serbian Government 
of the crime known in private life as ‘compounding a felony.’” 


& 


.* 
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Yet his chief reason for this opinion appears to be the as yet unanswered 
revelations of Ljuba Jovanovi¢; and on pp. 155-159 he gives weighty 
reasons for his view that Ljuba really had no inside knowledge of the 

lot and was only drawing on his imagination in order now to pose 
Gelies Serb chauvinists as having sympathised with and abetted the 
“heroes ’’ who did the deed. In other words, Dr..Seton-Watson, very 
properly in the present state of the evidence, is found with one leg on 
either side of the fence. 

Dr. Seton-Watson would like to clear the Serbian Ministers of 
suspicion. But his efforts are constantly frustrated by those Ministers 
themselves. When he wrote to The Times, in February 1925, begging 
the Radical Government to clear itself, the rumour was put about that 
a new Serbian Blue Book would shortly be published. But the Blue 
Book has not appeared, and Dr. Seton-Watson is regretfully forced to 
the conclusion that its announcement was only intended to appease the 


critics until the excitement caused by Ljuba’s revelations had died 


down (p. 156). But worse than M. PaSi¢’s long silence has been his 
speech. At a meeting of the Central Committee of the Radical party 
on the 25th April, 1926 (partly reported in Nova Evropa, of Zagreb, 


_ of 11th May, quoting the Politika, of Belgrade, of 26th April), M. PaSi¢ 


at last did for party purposes what he has not yet done for Serbian 
national honour, and denounced Ljuba asa liar. But the denunciation 
is feeble in the extreme. M. PaSi¢- denied that he had told a Cabinet 
meeting that he knew of the approaching murder. But Ljuba replied 
that M. PaSi¢ had apparently not read his article, in which he had 
said that M. PaSi¢ gave this information, not to a Cabinet meeting, but 
in private conversation. After saying that since publishing his 
article he had been President of the SkupStina, President of the 
executive committee for elections, etc., all with the goodwill of M. PaSi¢, 
Ljuba went on to say that he had plenty more evidence of the truth of 
his statements, but had withheld it solely out of consideration for 
M. PaSi¢é and the Radical party. However, the next speaker, the 
Prime Minister, M. Uzunovi¢, begged Ljuba not to pursue the subject, 
since, although he did not doubt the discretion of his colleagues, some- 
thing might be said which would be better unsaid ! 

The Serbian case certainly needs to be protected from M. Pa&i¢’s 
tongue for, before provoking the above incident, he had announced to 
the meeting that ‘‘ after the peace of Bucharest I personally received 
from the Russians a promise that Serbia would always be protected if 
Austria attacked her.” This statement goes far to invalidate the 
argument, used by Dr. Seton-Watson, that the Serbian Government 
bee have been mad to let their country drift into war with Austria- 

ungary. 

Yet. despite the incriminating utterances of MM. PaSi¢é and 
Jovanovié (which may all be party propaganda and worthy of no 


credence), there remains the solid fact that the Serbian Government, - 


on July 25th, 1914, did accept almost all the Austro-Hungarian 
demands and asked for arbitration on the remainder. Had Vienna 
been willing to submit her case to impartial investigation, the truth 
might have been ascertained. Even the German Emperor thought 
that all need for war had been removed by the Serbian reply (p. 262). 
But Berchtold had not got the evidence he wanted against Serbia. 
The Austrian official, Dr. von Wiesner, who was sent to Sarajevo to 
investigate, had reported that there was no ground for suspicion 
against the Serbian Government. And since it was now Austro- 
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Hungarian policy to end the Jugoslav agitation, not by internal 
reorganisation but by crushing Serbia, Vienna, with German support, 
proceeded to make the European War inevitable. Dr. Seton-Watson, 
in his concluding chapters, shows clearly how Berchtold and his co- 
operators, with the utmost disingenuousness, prevented any other 
Powers from intervening to save Europe from the crash. 

Valuable, therefore, as this book is for its history of the Jugoslav 
agitation and for its analysis of the parts taken by the Great Powers in 
the events of July 1914, it does not get us much forwarder on the 
particular issue of M. PaSi¢’s Government and the crime of Sarajevo. 

There are very few technical flaws in Dr. Seton-Watson’s proof- 
reading. But it might be pointed out that a full-stop in line 7, p. 135, 
renders the preceding sentence meaningless; on p. 258, 1. 19, ‘‘ to hand 
over ” gives a rather misleading interpretation of the Serbian reply to 
the Austrian ultimatum (it suggests the idea of surrendering suspects 
to Austria-Hungary, whereas the White Book version of the Serbian 
reply is “ remettre au Tribunal,” and the Serbian Blue Book gives 
“remettre aux Tribunaux’’); on p. 271, 1. 8, “ Ni” should be 
“ Belgrade.” 

The book is admirably printed, but the publisher gives it no date. 

R. G. D. LAFFAN. 


The Genesis of the World War: An Introduction to the Problem of War 
Guilt. By Harry ELMER BARNES. 1926. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 8vo. xxvii + 750 pp.) 


TuIs volume has little to recommend it. It has no claims to be 
considered as a serious contribution to the scientific investigation 
which is in progress as to the origins of the War. Quite apart from 
the serious misrepresentations.and misstatements by which it is dis- 
figured, it does not appear to be based on a careful personal study of 
the original sources of information, but it is rather a pot pourri of 
the opinions expressed and the conclusions arrived at by writers such 
as Mr. Ewart and Mr. Morel. Again and again when we inquire what 
is the authority for some particularly startling statement, it is to 
them that we are referred. If we are to regard it as a popular book 
addressed to the general public and informing them as to the recent 
progress in the revision of the verdict of Versailles, it is worse than 
useless. It is merely special pleading in defence of the author’s 
thesis that the War was deliberately brought about by a conspiracy 
between M. Poincaré and M. Isvolsky, to which also M. Paul Cambon 
was an accessory and Sir Edward Grey a half-willing accomplice. 
Every fact inconsistent with this view is suppressed or distorted. 
We find, for instance, that the author repeatedly says that Sir Edward 
Grey had promised in writing to come into the War on the side of 
France on August 2nd, 1914. This is, of course, completely untrue. 
He says also that Germany was willing to refrain from the invasion 
of Belgium if England would undertake to remain neutral, but he is 
unable to quote any evidence for this astounding statement, and, 
again, that Bethmann Hollweg was in absolute control of the situation 
until at least twenty hours after the public order had been issued for 
the Russian general mobilisation. Long before that, as we know 
from Conrad’s Memoirs and other sources, the intervention of Moltke 
and — Staff had done all that was possible to make War 
inevitable. 
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Labour and the Empire—Africa. 1926. (London: Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party. 27 pp. ) 


TuIs pamphlet is a party manifesto and suffers from the defects 
inherent in all such publications, no matter from which party they 
emerge. Mr. Thomas, in his preface, lays down three unexceptionable 
principles, and claims that the pamphlet works out “in detail” how 
they are to be applied. On reading further one is disappointed to 
find that, although an impressive programme is painted, the difficulties 
of its application in practice are ignored. It is certain that no living 
Labour politician, nor indeed his son, will see a quarter of it accom- 
plished. . A. WYNDHAM. 


La Violation de la Neutralité Belge et ses Avocats. By ALFRED DE 
RIDDER. 1926. (Brussels: Librairie Albert Dewit, 53 Rue 
Royale. 8vo. 325 pp. 18 francs.) 


THE author of this volume is the Director of Archives in the Belgian 
Foreign Office, and has already produced several works based on the 
documents which are under his charge. One of these, La Belgique 
et la Prusse en conflit, 1834-1838, published in 1919, was an answer 
to Professor Schulte of Bonn, who has asserted, in a work on the 
violation of Belgian neutrality, that the Belgians were under obliga- 
tions to the Hohenzollerns in the past, and that gratitude should 
have made them allow the German armies to pass through on their 
way to France in August 1914. This short volume, in which M. de 
Ridder exposed the hostility of Prussia to the newly-established 
Kingdom of Belgium, was an interesting addition to our knowledge 
. — policy in the years immediately preceding the Treaties 
of 1839. 

M. de Ridder’s new work appears at an opportune moment, when 
there are signs that the question of ‘‘ War guilt,” about which so 
much has been already said, may be formally raised in consequence 
of Germany’s entry into the League of Nations. It seems incredible 
that so many German writers and speakers, when dealing with this 
question, should persist in contending that Belgium had violated the 
neutrality provided for by the Treaties of 1839, and had plotted in 
concert with Great Britain an attack on Germany. Yet such is the 
fact. In newspapers, magazines, books and lectures they assert the 
innocence of Germany, the guilt of Belgium, and the joint responsibility 
of France and Belgium for the inroad of August 1914. It is to meet 
these attacks on the conduct of his country, which are being spread 
far and near, in America and among the neutrals, that M. de Ridder 
has published this carefully documented volume. Nothing ap- 
proaching an adequate account of its contents can be attempted 
within the limits of a short notice; but attention may specially be 
drawn to his quotations from impartial German authors who them- 
selves admit that the accusation brought against Belgium is without 
foundation. 

Naturally, in a work on this subject, something had to be said 
about the notorious letter of ‘‘ Diplomaticus” in the Standard of 
February 4th, 1887, which led the German Government, in January 
1917, to say that in 1887 the British Government had resolved not 
to oppose the march of a German army through Belgium, provided 
that her independence was guaranteed. Schwertfeger, Kurt Jagow 
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and others have made a strong point of this letter, which, it is needless 
to say, was believed to have been inspired by Lord Salisbury; and 
M. de Ridder’s account of what took place may be of some interest 
to British readers. ‘‘ Lord Vivian,’ he says, ‘‘ Ministre de la Reine 
a Bruxelles, s’empressa, dés le 14 février, d’aller spontanément 
assurer le Prince de Chimay, alors Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres de 
Belgique, de l’absence de tout lien entre le Standard et le Cabinet 
de Londres. Le 17 février, muni cette fois d’instructions formelles 
de son Gouvernement, il renouvela officiellement son désaveu officieux.” 
The whole truth about this unpleasant incident is, however, still 
obscure. The letter of ‘‘ Diplomaticus” (the authorship of which 
was till lately a mystery), is now understood to have come from the 
pen of Mr. Alfred Austin, who was in close touch with Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. That Minister’s feelings towards France were the 
reverse of friendly in 1887. But he did not, as has been asserted, 
instruct the British Minister at Brussels to inform the Belgian Govern- 
ment that they must not rely on Great Britain to defend their 
neutrality; and, whatever his sentiments regarding Germany and 
France may have been at that time, in 1891 he told Lord George 
Hamilton that he looked upon the Emperor William II as the most 
dangerous enemy we had in Europe, and that he had never known a 
man with sucha double tongue. It must, however, be remembered that 
in 1887 William I was Emperor with Prince Bismarck still in office; 
and the question is whether Lord Salisbury was prepared, in the 
event of a rupture between Germany and France, to consent to a 
violation of the neutrality of Belgium in return for a guarantee given 
by the great Chancellor that her independence would be respected 
after the War. Perhaps the next volume of Lord “a s Life may 
throw some light on this subject. G. W. T. Omonpb. 


In the Heart of Asia. By Lieut.-Colonel P. T. ETHERTON. 1925. 
(London: Constable & Co. 8vo. xii + 305 pp. 16s. net.) 


TuIs is a record of experiences as Consul-General and Political 
Resident in Chinese Turkestan, one of the most remote posts in 
the service of the British Government, and a particularly difficult 
one. 
Colonel Etherton tells us how, in addition to performing the 
ordinary consular work, he had to counter strong Bolshevik influences, 
Pan-Islamic propaganda, and the activities of Afghan agents and 
Indian revolutionaries. Besides all this, there were internal troubles 
and disturbances, while murders, political and otherwise, were of 
frequent occurrence. ‘‘ In such an atmosphere of battle, murder and 
sudden death did one live in Kashgar during those stormy days from 
1918 to 1922 that when returning from a visit or a dinner-party I 
often wondered whether my host and the leading guests would be 
alive on the morrow.” Fortunately for himself, the author found a 
good friend in the Taoyin (district administrator) of Kashgar, and 
another in Colonel Uspenski, the Russian Consul-General, who 
declined service with the Soviet and succeeded in maintaining his 
consulate as an Imperial one. An efficient corps of ‘“‘ agents” was of 
great assistance in defeating Bolshevik intrigues. 

In virtue of his position, Colonel Etherton had many opportunities 
of studying the different races and tribes inhabiting Chinese Turkestan, 
and he gives a good description of their chief characteristics, customs 
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and religious beliefs. Of these people perhaps the most iar are 
the Dolans, whose ideas of hospitality are truly remarkable. 

The book contains some amusing stories. We are told how the 
Hsei Tai, the Officer Commanding at Kashgar, having taken a fancy to 
the motor-cycle which the author had brought from India, purchased 
it, and soon developed into a veritable road-hog, dashing wildly 
through the narrow streets and crowded bazaars, while his mounted 
escort, arranged in relays, tried in vain to keep up with him. In 
another story Colonel Etherton relates that, on asking permission to 
have a quiet walk around the walls of the city, he found himself, 
owing to the exigencies of Chinese etiquette, burdened with an escort 
ees of the Commandant, his staff, standard-bearers and a number 
of troops. 

As to the future, the author does not apprehend any real danger 
from the Pan-Islamic movement ; in this I think he is right, racial and 
religious differences within the world of Islam being too great to 
permit of unity being ever attained. Chinese Turkestan is said to 
have a promising commercial future, once the many existing obstacles 
to foreign enterprise are removed. 

Colonel Etherton points out that ethnographically Central Asia 
offers a wide field for research, through having been the starting- 

int of the many hordes that at different times have swept across the 

ear East and into India, and overrun a great part of Europe. I 
think he falls into error, however, when he suggests that the Moors 
who conquered North Africa and most of Spain came from Turkestan. 
They were of Semitic, not Turanian or Mongol stock. 

This book contains interesting matter, but it is at times rather 
difficult to follow the thread, the arrangement leaving something to 
be desired, and there is a certain amount of repetition that could have 
been avoided. Nor is the index as complete as it might be. There 
is an excellent map, but it would have been an advantage if some 
photographs could have been included. 

E. H. KEELING. 


Slaves and Ivory. By Major Henry DarRLEy. 1926. (London: 
H. F. and G. Witherby. 8vo. xvii+ 219 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Major Dar.ey’s book has a merit which few books of travel 
possess. After reading the breathless termination of apparently at 
least seven years of travel in Abyssinia and on its borders in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Uganda, one wishes that he had given 
greater detail, and above all many more dates. But if the lack of 
objective information and the totally inadequate map impair the 
geographical value of the work, brevity and vivid language make the 
book more readable than most similar works that we have come 
across for a long time. 

Major Darley was evidently born some three or four centuries too 
late in history. In other epochs and circumstances he would doubtless 
have annexed a continent or two in the course of navigating several 
uncharted seas, cheerfully doing what he unsophisticatedly describes 
as “‘ shouldering the white man’s burden ” because he “‘ happened ” to 
become involved in several wars. 

The author has two points to bring before his public. The first 
is that responsible travellers were not, when he was in those parts, 
allowed to enter certain areas in Uganda. This may well have been 
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because the districts in question were unadministered and conse- 
quently dangerous for inexperienced travellers, whose death might 
have involved the local government in costly punitive expeditions; 
but he is less than fair when he suggests that the areas were closed 
in order to avoid publicity on the subject of lawlessness and raiding 
both within and from without the frontier of British territory. Doubt- 
less publicity would have obliged the colonial authorities to take over 
the areas, but the financial import of such action is glossed over all 
too lightly. The cause for this complaint, however, has in a great 
measure ceased, for many of the areas in question within British 
territory have come under the organised administration of the Sudan 
or Uganda since the War. It is not always clear that the narrative 
refers to a period which is now nearly twenty years old. 

The second question which Major Darley has taken up is the 
maladministration of Abyssinia, with the consequent slave trading, 
and raiding into British territory which occurted often then and even 
now sometimes occurs. Here he is on firmer ground, since twenty 
years have wrought little improvement. The author’s descriptions of 
the revolting methods practised by Abyssinian governors to enrich 
themselves unfortunately still hold good. Slavery still goes on in spite 
of the admission of Abyssinia to the League of Nations. The lack of 
control of the central government over the provincial governors and 
princelings is instanced in the raids which still continue over the 
border into the Sudan and Uganda. The admission of Abyssinia to 
the League of Nations has merely added to the difficulty of making 
any effectual protest, or of intervening to encourage the suppression 
of slavery in all its forms and consequences. One of the implications 
of Major Darley’s book seems more than justified. Until the 
central government at Adis Abbeba has sufficient control over the 
provinces, as it had in the days of Menelik, to enable other Powers to 
negotiate with it, it is patently useless to adopt the terms and phrases 
of diplomacy which obtain among civilised people. 

F. R. Ropp. 


The Fascist By Luicit ViLtarI. 1926. (London: 
Faber and Gwyre. 8vo. xi +253 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE are still a number of English people who are unwilling 
to recognise the success of the Fascist experiment in Italy, because 
they believe that such acknowledgment would imply its applicability 
to England. This curious confusion is due to the fact that these 

ple do not understand the essence of Fascismo, having only seen 
its negative or “ repressive ’’ aspect, which is merely the result of 
an accident of its birth. Had there been no such accident, no great 
European War, no Bolshevist Revolution, a movement such as 
Fascism would have sooner or later taken place in Italy, although 
it would probably have been less popular and theatrical and certainly 
less “‘ repressive,” because it would not have had to combat alien 
ideas imported from Germany via Russia as an alternative remedy 
for the national disease. Some form of Fascism, we repeat, as a 
natural expression of Italian political instinct, must assuredly have 
developed as Italy outgrew her tutelage to the older States of Europe 
and got over her first preoccupations as to her national security. 

Commendatore Villari devotes about a third of his book to a 
retrospect of Italian public affairs leading up to the advent of Fascism. 
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He demonstrates the failure of the Parliamentary experiment in 
Italy during its long and wearisome trial of over fifty years. If 
anyone still doubts this failure, let him study, as an introduction to 
the book before us, Italy To-day, by Bolton King and Thomas Okey, 
written over twenty years ago, and let him meditate upon that ena 
prophetic sentence in the preface, expressing the confident belief of 
the authors that “ beneath the slough of misgovernment and corrup- 
tion and political apathy there is a rejuvenated nation, instinct with 
the qualities that make a great people.” 

It was Italy’s misfortune—and she is not alone in this—to have 
had to put on, as the first handy political garment to cover her new- 
born nakedness, a dress that had been fashioned and modified in the 
course of centuries to fit the circumstances and mental habit of a 
widely different nation. Now it is with national political systems 
as with garments—the closer they fit one figure the less likely they 
are to fit another! Thus Democracy, as we know and practise it 
in England, is entirely incompatible with the essential characteristics 
of the Italian race; every natural gesture is impeded; every national 
trait and quality is, or was, trammelled and distorted by this utterly 
unsuitable political dress. For one thing, Italians generally have not 
that modicum of trust in one another that is essential for the success- 
ful working of Democracy. The result was that the vast majority 
of the people stood apart from politics in cynical apathy, while others 
voted according to some purely | sap interest or even as they 
were bribed. Government thus fell into the hands of a political 
class, consisting mainly of profiteers, agents, journalists and briefless 

isters, possessing usually more eloquence than character. Mean- 
while the really patriotic, energetic and practical minority, that 
“rejuvenated nation ”’ which the authors of Italy To-day discerned 
with so much prescience, being politically divided and impotent, busied 
themselves with their private affairs and built up the wealth of the 
nation. It was this element that, finding at last a common practical 
issue, forced Italy into the War on the side of France and England; 
it was this element that saved Italy from the cynical sabotism of 
Caporetto; it was this element that fought down the “ Reds” and 
established the present régime. It is not without reason that this 
element claims to be actually Italy, that is, the country regarded 
dynamically as an engine or incarnation of national force. 

It was surely to be expected twenty years ago that sooner or later 
the “ rejuvenated nation” would emerge from “ the slough of mis- 
government and corruption” of which the “ political apathy” of 
the masses was the cause ; it was practically inevitable that she could 
only do this by doffing at least a portion of her borrowed and ill- 
fitting raiment. That on the solid ground of Fascismo she has now 
found her feet must surely be the hope of all her friends. She will 
= proceed to make for herself a political garment to express 

erself. 

Fascism is government by the aristocracy of patriotic devotion ; 
the rule of the country by those who care most and think most and 
work most for the country—a system which happens to suit the 
Italian national figure. At least, that is the contention of Com- 
mendatore Villari, and he gives us strong evidence of hiscase. Everyone 
must acknowledge the obvious improvement in all the external mani- 
festations of Italian national life, the railways, the exchange, the 
absence of strikes, the disappearance of chronic unemployment, the 
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general order and discipline, the growing respect for the law, the steady 
return to the Church, and a hundred other symptoms. It is in order 
to understand the inner meaning of these signs that a wide reading 
of Dr. Villari’s book is so desirable. At least it should save critics 
from the curious ignorance of Italian customs and administrative 
machinery which is so often displayed in articles that set out to deny 
the value of the reforms. 

A detailed account of such a book as this is obviously impossible 
in a short review; let it suffice to say that it covers all the ground 
of Fascist legislation and Italian national development, and that it 
is packed with historical facts set forward clearly and vividly. In 
particular, those chapters dealing with Sig. Gentile’s law regulating 
public instruction and with the syndicalist solution of Italian Labour 
problems are of especial interest. But, as a whole, we feel that it is 
a book that no one should neglect who wishes to follow the evolution 
of modern political and social ideas. ; 

HAROLD E. Goan. 


Sierra Leone in History and Tradition. By Captain F. W. Butr- 
THomMPsON. 1926. (London: Witherby & Co. 8vo. 275 pp. 
15s. net.) 


THE two experiments in resettling African slaves in the continent 
from which they or their fathers had been abducted have had the 
striking result of creating two isolated African communities which 
are almost as alien to the aboriginal natives surrounding them as 
are any European settlements. That this should be so will not 
appear surprising to anyone who reads the account given by Captain 
Butt-Thompson of the elements out of which the settler population 
of Sierra Leone was composed. 

The first settlers were three hundred and forty ex-slaves, collected 
by Granville Sharpe, who had been liberated in Great Britain as a result 
of Lord Mansfield’s judgment in the Somerset case. They and nine 
officials were shipped off with sixty-two white women who were picked 
up from the streets of London and Portsmouth, carried aboard whilst 
drunk, and married, it is said, in that state to Negroes! They started 
from the Thames on Christmas Day 1786, and arrived at Sierra Leone 
in May 1787—eighty-four having died on the voyage. No provision 
of any kind had been made for their reception, and they were herded 
together in hastily built huts. Fifty-one died between May and 
September. By August 1788 their number had shrunk to twenty- 
nine white women, thirty black and mulatto children, five officials 
and sixty-six negroes. In the meantime a land grant had been 
negotiated under which three native chiefs undertook “to grant 
and for ever quit claim to” twenty square miles of territory. They 
had not the smallest notion that they were doing so, and when the 
truth dawned on them and their subjects, one of them was murdered, 
another reduced to beggary and the third, after being outcast for ten 
years, when he died, was refused burial on the ground that he had 
sold his land and therefore had none to make him a grave. 

Such was the inauspicious beginning of this charitable enterprise. 

The colony then became a refuge for odd lots of derelict humanity. 
Thomas Peters and other American slaves, who had fought for the 
British in the American revolution and were afterwards taken to 
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Nova Scotia, arrived in 1792. The Maroons of Jamaica also found 
their way there via Nova Scotia, where they came into contact with 
Queen Victoria’s father. Eighty-five blacks, who had been con- 
cerned in the insurrection in Barbadoes, landed in 1819, and had 
first to be retained under some restrictions. The first thirty families 
who left New York in 1820 to found Liberia called on their way. 
It was also enriched by the settlement of five hundred Kroomen. 
At least thirty-two languages were heard in the streets. 

Captain Butt-Thompson gives us the biographies and the achieve- 
ments of the most notable individuals whom this strange conglomera- 
tion of African races has produced. It is impressive reading. He 
claims that miscegenation has produced a race of Sierra Leonians with 
all the power and mental strength that fusion can give, and that 
intermarriages between the descendants of the settlers and the 
aboriginal natives is fast merging them also. By this means it may 
be hoped that the anomaly noticed at the beginning of this review 


' may eventually be overcome. 


All who are interested in Africa will be most grateful to Captain 
Butt-Thompson for this book. A good map of the colony would 
have added to its value. 


H. A. WynpDHAM. 


Peuples et Nations des Balkans. By M. JacQues ANCEL, Agrégé 
d'Histoire et de Géographie, Professeur au Coillége Chaptal et 
a I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes commerciales. 1926. (Paris: 
Collection Armand Colin. 16mo. 211 pp. 3 maps. Bound: 
11.90 fr.; Paper: 9.80 fr.) 


Tus little book of two hundred pages is a careful study of the 
political geography of the Balkan peninsula, a subject with which it 
is evident the author has considerable personal acquaintance. M. 
Ancel considers that no certain conclusions as to the justice of ethno- 
graphical claims can be reached by either linguistic or anthropological 
investigation; and a review of the various empires which so swiftly 
succeeded one another during the centuries, makes it clear that the 
Ottoman Empire alone was able to impose its authority throughout 
the Balkans with any real measure of success. The author is of the 
opinion that the stable grouping of populations to-day and in: the 
future cannot be based on grounds of race or language, of history or 
of religious faith. In each Balkan country he finds the fundamental 
distinction to be between the man of the mountain and the man of 
the plain. In Macedonia the workman is a Bulgar, the tradesman a 
Greek, the shepherd a Vlach, the intellectual a Serb; and in all the 
Balkan lands there is a definite and characteristic Balkan civilisation, 
where people are differentiated by the way they live rather than by 
what they may call themselves or one another. The peasantry form 
so enormous a majority of the population in each country that M. 
Ancel holds that the future in each country must be (whatever the 
nominal form of Government) a rural democracy which will make 
for peace and, if not for union, at any rate for mutual understanding. 
Whatever may be thought of the conclusions at which the author 
arrives, the reader will find here a valuable and suggestive study of 
Balkan geography and its influence on politics. 

EDWARD BOYLE. 
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The Principles of Democracy: Presidential Messages, Addresses and 
other Papers (1913-1917). By Wooprow Witson. Edited by 
Ray Stannard Baker and Wm. E. Dodd. 2 Vols. 1926. (New 
York and London: Harper & Bros. 8vo. xxiii + 450; x + 
505 Pp.) 

THESE two volumes form the second section of a complete collec- 
tion of President Wilson’s public papers which is in progress. The 
first section, College and State, dealt with his earlier years; this 
includes all his important public utterances during his first tenure 
of the Presidency, that is from March 1913 to March 1917, the eve 
of America’s entry into the War. The final section of the series will 
contain the papers dealing with his second Presidency and America 
at war. There is much in these volumes which students of politics 
will be glad to have in an accessible form, for quite apart from the 
intrinsic importance of the events with which they deal, they are 
essential to any study of the mind and thought of one who held so 
prominent a place in the history of his time. 


Histoire Politique de l'Europe Contemporaine: Evolution des partis 
et des formes politiques 1814-1914. By CHARLES SEIGNOBOS. 
2 Vols. 1926. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 8vo. xiv + 536; 
696 pp. 56 fr.; 84 fr.) 

PROFESSOR SEIGNOBOS’ “‘ Histoire Politique” has for five and 
twenty years been known as the most useful handbook of political 
history of the nineteenth century. He has now brought out a new 
edition in which not only have the earlier chapters been very care- 
fully revised, but the narrative is brought down to its natural termina- 
tion, the outbreak of the War. The greater part of the work consists 
of a very careful and accurate account of the political history of each 
of the European States; the last chapters deal more briefly with the 
general international movements and ideas, and with the international 
a of the States. The whole forms an indispensable work of 
reference. 


The Changing East. By J. A. SPENDER. 1926. (London: Cassell 
& Co., Ltd. 8vo. 256 pp. 10s. 6d net. 


Mr. SPENDER has written a very pleasant and very instructive 
book giving an account of the impressions which he formed during 
a recent visit to the East—Turkey, Egypt and India. He combines 
a picture of the physical conditions, as for instance a contrast between 
Constantinople in decay and the new capital of Angora, which reminds 
him of a raw American mining settlement, with a discussion of the 
political problems in each of these countries. His attitude is that of 
one who is not only a very skilled and competent critic, but what 
strikes one most is the kindly sympathy with which he treats each 
problem, a sympathy which perhaps leads him on to a rather excessive 
optimism. The key to the whole book is in the words “ One feels that 
it is not policy but simple human kindness which is needed for the 
healing of these nations.” If only people would be sensible, would 
not be carried away by religious or racial animosities and would not 
be misled by the very unreal declamations of the politicians, how much 
better the world would be! And so we get very wise warnings to the 
Egyptians that they should recognise that whatever happens in the 
future English and Egyptians must continue to live together, that a 
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British garrison will continue in t, and that they will fail to 
obtain from any British Government their claim to the Sudan which 
was refused by the Labour Government. 

More than half the book is occupied with India. Mr. Spender, 
who on the whole finds the situation and the relations of English to 
Indians much better than they were fourteen years ago, and India 
“a much more cheerful, friendly and hopeful place,” points out both 
the advance which has been brought about by the system of Dyarchy 
and also its very serious defects. The main point he makes is that it 
is very unwise to defer the discussion of the necessary modifications 
till 1929; it ought to begin at once. We have interesting vignettes 
of a visit to Tagore and his educational establishment, a visit to the 
Jam Sahib, better known as Ranjisinghe, who has become the model 
patriarchal ruler of his little State, and also a conversation with Gandhi, 
with the conclusion: ‘‘ Nothing could have been more friendly than 
his welcome or our parting, but I bore away the impression of a mind 
working on a plane with which I could not establish contact.” 


FURTHER BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


The League of Nations at Work. By P. J. Noel Baker. 1926. (Lon- 
don: Nisbet & Co. 8vo. xvi+135 pp. 3s. 6d. 

History and Social Intelligence. By Harry Elmer Barnes. 1926. 
(New York: Alfred Knopf. 8vo. 597 PP.) 

The March of the Seventy Thousand. By HENRY BAERLEIN. 1926. 
(London: Leonard Parsons. 8vo. 287 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

History of the International Labour Office. By The Right Hon. G. N. 
a 6d) (London: Williams & Norgate. 8vo. xvi + 
106 pp. 3s. 6d. 

The Origin of the next War. By JoHN BAKELEss. 1926. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 318 pp. gs.) 

L’Exterritorialité. By Baron ALPHONSE DE HEYKING. 1926. (Paris: 
Rousseau et Cie. 8vo. 219 pp. 

Oppenheim’s International Law. Volume II: Disputes, War and 
Neutrality. Edited by Arnorp D. McNair. 4th Edition. 
1926. (London: Longmans Green & Co. 8vo. lv + 752 pp. 


42s.) 

The Middle East. By Major E. W. Potson NEwMAN. 1926. (Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Bles. 8vo. xv + 300 pp. 25s.) 

The Diamond Trail. By Hucu Pearson. 1926. (London: Witherby 
&Co. 8vo. x +230pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Histoire Politique de l'Europe Contemporaine. By CHARLES SIEGNO- 
BOS. 2 vols. 1926. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 8vo. 
xiv + 536; 696 pp. 56 fr., 84 fr.) 

Italy and Fascismo. By Luici Sturzo. 1926. (London: Faber & 
& Gwyer. 8vo. xii +297 pp. I5s.) 

Asia in the Twentieth Century. By Sir A. F. WayTE. 1926. (Lon- 
don: Charles Scribners. 8vo. 184 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

The Third British Empire. By ALFRED ZIMMERN. 1926. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. 148 pp. 6s.) 
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MEETINGS OF THE SESSION 


October 26th, 1926. The Right Hon. Sir George Foster, G.C.M.G., 
an address on ‘“‘ The Seventh Assembly of the League of Nations.” 

airman: Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. Other Speakers: Mr. C. G, 
Hancock, the Hon J. G. Latham, the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton and 
Miss Freda White. 

November oth, 1926. Dr. Hu Shih, Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Peking, gave an address on “‘ The Renaissance Move- 
ment in China.” Chairman: Sir Charles Addis, K.C.M.G. Other 
Speaker: Professor Hinton of Hong Kong University. A record of 
the address and discussion following will be found on page 265. 

November 16th, 1926. Lt.-Col. Sir John Keane, D.S.O., gave an 
address on “‘ The Irish Free State and the British Empire.” Chair- 
man: The Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, K.C.V.O. Other 
speakers: Mr. Stephen Gwynn, Mr. Kevin O’Higgins and Miss 
Constance Vesey. The address is printed on page 284. 

November 30th, 1926. The Right Hon. L. C. M. S. Amery, M.P., 
gave an address on ‘“‘ Some Aspects of the Imperial Conference.” 
Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Meston, K.C.S.I. Other Speakers : 
Mr. D. T. Chadwick, Member of the Indian Delegation to the Con- 
ference, Mr. James McNeill, Mr. Clement Jones. 


LIBRARY 


The thanks of the Committee are due to the following for gifts 
to the Library: Mr. W. E. D. Allen, Mr. F. B. Bourdillon, Mr. B. H. 
Bourdillon, Mr. C. R. Buxton, Colonel David Carnegie, Professor A. C. 
Coolidge, Miss E. Jeffries Davis, Flight-Lieut. W. Elliot, Major- 
General Lord Edward Gleichen, Mr. Headlam-Morley, Mr. C. A. 
Hooper, Mr. C. A. Macartney, Count A. Malvezzi, Miss E. W. Moore, 
Ph ors Power, Colonel Obed Smith, Mr. Leonard Stein, Sir C. Delmé 
Radcliffe, Sir Alexander Wood Renton, Mr. Stanley Unwin, Sir Arnold 
Wilson, Mr. J. D. Woodruff, Hon Hugh Wyndham, Dr. Silvio Zanutto, 
the Australian Government Offices, Czechoslovak Legation, Danish 
Legation, German Embassy, Mexican Legation, Polish Legation. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


It is proposed to hold meetings on the following dates in the Spri 
Session: Tuesdays, January 18th, February ist, and 15th, March a 
15th, and 2oth. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS DEALING WITH 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


TuE following is the first instalment of a Bibliography which represents an 
attempt to provide the student of any branch of International Affairs with a 
selected list of the books which would be most likely to be of value to him (or 
her). It is proposed to print parts of the Bibliography with each issue of the 
JourNAL on loose sheets so that they may be collected and bound together if 
desired when completed. 

Of history before the War there is merely sufficient to enable the reader to 
arrive at a general knowledge of the factors on which present developments 
are based. The main body of the work is devoted to books dealing with post- 
War matters of international importance or interest, as well as with the questions 
which have arisen in so many forms regarding future world-settlement. 

Such a list as this cannot claim to be entirely comprehensive; but it is hoped 
that it will be of some use to the members of the B.I.I.A., who otherwise might 
not know where to look for information. To remedy the inevitable sins of 
commission and omission in the lists, the assistance of members is -urgently 
requested, both in pointing out mistakes and in assessing the comparative value 
of books—about which so many differing opinions exist. 

Meanwhile the Editor offers his grateful thanks to those members who have 
provided lists of books, as well as to those who have reduced them to some sort 
of classification. 

The headings of the Bibliography have been drawn up so as to correspond 
with the chief geographical areas of political interest; they also correspond 
broadly with the divisions laid down in the annual Survey % International Affairs, 
and with the classification of books in the Library of the B.I.1.A. 

They are as follows (minor sub-headings not given here) : 


A. GENERAL. 
o. General Questions (Theoretical). 
1. The World Before the War. 
2. The Great War. 
3. General History since 1918 (including the Peace Conference and 
subsequent Treaties). 
4. The League of Nations (including Minorities and Mandates). 
5. International Relations: Disarmament, Political Movements, Labour, 
Finance, Economics, etc. 
6. International Law, Arbitration, Tribunals, etc. 
B. Europe (excluding Soviet Russia). 
1. Western Europe (including, under Great Britain, British Imperial 
Relations and India): six sub-headings. 


2. South-Eastern Europe (Danube Basin and Balkans): eleven sub- 
headings. 


3. North-Eastern Europe (three sub-headings). 
C. Soviet Russia (and Bolshevism): five sub-headings. 
D. Tue Istamic WorLp. 


1. Islamic Questions, and the Middle East. 
2. North-West Africa. 


E. Tue Far East AND THE PacirFic (including Australasia): six sub-headings. 
F, Tropica Arrica (including South Africa) : eleven sub-headings. 

G. AMERICA: five sub-headings. 

M, CARTOGRAPHICAL. 

R. REFERENCE. 


Owing to the issue of the Bibliography being limited to a few pages in the 
Journat, as well as to the fact that the compilation is still being carried on, it 
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is not possible to give cross-references in greater detail than to headings and 
sub-headings; nor can the publication be guaranteed in the order of the headings 
given above. 

Books particularly recommended are marked with an asterisk (*), whilst 
books already in the Library are denoted by a prefixed ‘“ L.” 


REFERENCE. 
There are good lists of books referring to different countries in : 


The Statesman’s Year Book (Macmillan, annual). 
The Nations of To-day Series (Hodder and Stoughton, 1923). 
The Foreign Office Peace-Handbooks (Stationery Office) 1919, 1920. 


Further, the U.S. Library of Congress at Washington issues from its Division 
of Bibliography numerous detailed typed lists of books and references to 

iodicals (mainly in English) regarding a vast number of subjects, including 
Poternational and Foreign Affairs. These lists can be had on application to the 
Chief Bibliographer there at a reasonable price. A few of the lists are available 
in the Library of the B.I.I.A. 

The following list (largely from Professor Toynbee’s Survey of International 
Fe eet 1920-23) gives a general idea of the main sources of past and current 
information. 


(i) OrFicIAL COLLECTIONS OF DOCUMENTS AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Publications of the League of Nations. 
(a) General. 

L. Monthly Summary (Eng., Fr., Ger., It., Jap., Sp., in separate editions). 
First issue, April 1921. Annual subscription: 1922, 6s.; 1923— 5s., 
post free. Single numbers, 6d. 

[Contents : Summary of the work of the League of Nations organ- 
isations (political, technical, economic and financial, administrative, 
social and humanitarian, etc.) and the Permanent Court of International 
— ; occasional texts of draft treaties; diary of forthcoming events; 

gue of Nations publications.] 

L. Official Journal (Fr. and Eng., since January 1922 separately). Monthly 
from February 1920 with occasional Special Supplements. Annual 
subscription: 1922, £3; 1923— z tos. Single numbers, various prices. 

[Contents: Minutes of the Sessions of the Council of the League 
of Nations, texts of the reports and resolutions adopted by the Council, 
as well as the principal official documents received or despatched by 
the Secretariat of the League.] 

L. Treaty Series and International Engagements registered by the Secretariat 
of the — of Nations. xxxv volumes to date. Average price, 12s. 


per vol. 

L. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Fr. and Eng.). Monthly since July 1919. 
Published till 1921 by the Supreme Economic Council. Annual 
subscription, 18s. Single numbers, ts. 6d. 

L. League of Nations Pamphlets. Prepared by the Information Section of 
the Secretariat. Price of each pamphlet, 3d. 

‘The Covenant; The Economic and Financial Work of the League; 
Transit and Communications; Political Problems; Health and Epi- 
demics; Disarmament; Humanitarian Activities; Financial Admin- 
istration and Allocation of Expenses; Mandates; Minorities; 
Intellectual Co-operation. The League of Nations: its Constitution and 
Organisation; The Financial Reconstruction of Austria; The Permanent 
Court of International Justice; Danzig and the Saar. Also: The League 
of Nations: A Survey, ts.; Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, 1s. 3d. 


(b) Council. 

L. Minutes of the Sessions of the Council (Fr. and Eng.). Sessions 1-11, 
not on sale; 12th Session, 452 pp., 25s.; 13th Session, 568 pp., 30s.; 
14th Session, 2 Parts, 160 and 254 pp., 7s. 6d. and 13s.; Extraordinary 
Session 29th August-October 1921 (Upper Silesia), 52 pp., 3s.; 15th 
Session, 88 pp., 5s. 6d. [From the 16th Session onwards the Minutes 
are issued as part of the Official Journal.] 


1 British Agents, Constable & Co., 10 Orange St., London, W.C.2. 
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(c) Assembly. 
L. Rules of Procedure (Fr. and Eng.). 16 pp., Is. 
Plenary Meetings of the First, Second, Third and Fourth Assemblies. 
Meetings of the Committees of the First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Assemblies. 
Resolutions and Recommendations adopted by the Assembly during its 
First, Second, Third and Fourth Sessions, issued as special supple- 
ments to the Official Journal, January 1921, October 1921 (No. 6), 
October 1922 (No. 9), October 1923 (No. 11). 
(a) L. Official Bulletin and Documents of the International Labour Conference. 
First Session, Washington, 1919; Second Session, Genoa, 1920; Third 
Session, Geneva, 1921; Fourth Session, Geneva, 1922; Fifth Session, 
Geneva, 1923; Sixth Session, Geneva, 1924; Seventh Session, Geneva, 
1925 (Eng. and Fr.). Annual subscription, £2. : 
(Contents : Questionnaires, Reports and official documents, Director’s 
Report to the Conference, final record of each Session and authentic 
texts of Draft Conventions and Recommendations.] 
(e) Permanent Court of International Justice. 


Draft Scheme for the Institution of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. — supplement No. 2 to the Official Journal, September 
1920. Is. 3d. 

Permanent Court of International Justice. Documents, Reports, Discussions 
(Fr. and Eng.). 3 vols. 4to. {£10 complete. 

Publications of the Court. Collections of Judgments (Series A), Advisory 
Opinions (Series B), Acts and Documents relating to Judgments and 
Advisory Opinions given by the Court (Series C), Acts and Documents 
relating to the organisation of the Court (Series D). Leyden: A. W. 
Sijthoff. London agents: Thornton Butterworth. 


2. Publications of the British Government. 


L. Papers laid before Parliament.1 In the case of the Foreign Office (as in 
that of other offices controlled by a Secretary of State) these are entitled 
‘‘Command Papers.” Among these papers a special class is called the 
‘*Treaty Series,” which is limited to treaties to which Great Britain is a 
party, that have been ratified or have actually come into force. There 
is not available any separate catalogue of such Foreign Office papers, 
but the Stationery Office publish a monthly list of all Government 
publications. 

L. British and Foreign State Papers. Issued annually by the Stationery 
Office. This contains the text of all important treaties, conventions, 
and other international documents. 

L. Hansard.1 The official report of debates in the two Houses of Parliament, 
published by the Stationery Office. 

L. Admiralty Handbooks. Compiled by the Geographical Section of the 
Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty, and published by the 
Stationery Office, 1918-20. 

L. Peace Handbooks. Prepared under the direction of the Historical Section 
of the Foreign Office, and published by the Stationery Office, 1920. 

L. Department of Overseas Trade Reports. 

The Map of Europe by Treaty (Hertslet). 
L. The Map of Africa by Treaty (Hertslet), 1909. 


3. Other Official Publications. 


Among the Fo amege seed of the various Governments the following are import- 
ant: French Yellow Books, Belgian Grey Books, Italian Green Books, German 
White Books, Czechoslovak White Books, United States Congressional Docu- 
ments. The following publications of the Government of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics may also be mentioned: Recueil des principaux traités, accords 
et conventions conclus par la R. S. F. S. R. avec les Puissances étrangéres (1923, 
Moscow); Russian Information and Review (issued weekly from the 1st October, 
1921, by the Information Department of the Russian Trade Delegation, London). 
The German Reichsgesetzblatt (Berlin, Reichsdruckerei) is also of importance, 
since the Treaty of Versailles had conferred an international character upon 
certain internal affairs of the German Reich. Details of the above publications 
will be given in the bibliographies on the respective countries. 


1 A selection only in the Library. 
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(ii) UNOFFICAL COLLECTIONS AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


L. Annual Register, The. A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad.’ 
Edited by M. Epstein. London: Longmans, 30s. 

L. British Year Book of International Law, 1920-1, 1921-2, 1922-3, 1923-4. 
London: Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 1924— Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 1920-1, I5s. 
Subsequent volumes, 16s. 

Cotsy, Frank Moore: The New International Year Book. A_ com- 
pendium of the world’s progress for the year 1923. 1924. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

L. Europa Handbook, 1926. 

L. Statesman’s Year Book. Edited by Sir John Scott Keltie and M. Epstein. 
London: Macmillan. 


(iii) PERIODICALS. 


In addition to papers and journals such as The Times (London), the Man- 
chester Guardian, and Le Temps (Paris), the most important periodical publi- 
cations dealing with international affairs are 


L. American Journal of International ‘ills ‘(Quarterly.) Washington : 
American Society of International Law. Subscription, $5 a year 
(foreign, $6). 

Revue générale de Droit international public. Paris. Since 1894. 

L. Bulletin de VUInstitut Intermédiaive International. (Quarterly.) The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. fl. 25 a vol. (foreign, fl. 26). (Valuable.) 

L. Current History. (Monthly.) New York: New York Times Co. 25 c. a 


copy. 

La Vie politique des Deux Mondes. Paris. 

L. Bulletin de V office de Documentation Internationale Contemporaive. Monthly 

since 1925. Costes, Paris. 

{A bibliography ‘of. current publications and articles dealing with 
the peace treaties and their execution, and national and international 
political, economic and social questions.] 

Economic Review. (Weekly.) London: 6 John St., Adelphi, 1s. a copy. 

. Europdische Gesprache. (Monthly.) Hamburg: Poststrasse, 19 Gm. | 
a vol. 

. L’Euvope Nouvelle. (Weekly.) Paris: 53 rue de Chateaudun. Sub- 

scription, 80 fr. a year (foreign, 90 fr.). 

. Foreign Affairs: an American Quarterly Review. (Quarterly.) New 
York: published by the Council on Foreign Relations, 25 West 43rd St. 
$1.25 a Copy. 

L. Foreign Affaivs: a Journal of International Understanding. ——-) 
London: Union of Democratic Control, Great Smith Street. 3d. a 

copy (countries outside Europe, 6d.). 

L. Journal of the B.I.I.A. Every two months (not for sale). 

L. International Conciliation. (Monthly.) New York: American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation, 407 West 117th St. (till June 1924); 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (from July 1924). 

Questions diplomatiques et coloniales. Monthly. Paris. 

L. Round, Table, The : a Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Common- 
wealth. (Quarterly. ) London: 2 Paper Buildings, Inner Temple, E.C. 4. 
5s. a Copy. 


sol 


The next lists to be published will be those on the origins of the War, South- 
Eastern Europe and Soviet Russia. 


1 A selection only in the Library. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS DEALING WITH 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A2 (i) THE ORIGIN AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR?‘ 


I. COLLECTIONS OF DOCUMENTS 


Collected Diplomatic Documents relating to the Outbreak of the European 
War. 1915. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 8vo. 561 pp. Is.) 

[This contains an official translation of all the collections of docu- 
ments issued by the different Governments at the outbreak of War.] 


Austrian. 


Diplomatische Aktenstiicke zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges 1914. (Oster- 
reichisch-Ungarischen Rotbuch.) Herausgegeben vom Staatsamt fir 
Aiisseresin Wien. 3 vols. 1919. (Vienna: Staatsdruckerei. Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte m.b.H. 8vo. 
vili + 139, viii + 185, xiii + 170 pp.) 

Goos, Dr. Roderich: Das Wiener Kabinett und die Entstehung des Welt- 
krieges. Mit Ermachtigung des Staatsamts fiir Aiisseres in Wien. 
1919. (Vienna: L. W. Seidel. 8vo. viii + 312 pp.) 

Pribram, Dr. A. F.: Die politischen Geheimvertrage Osterreich-Ungarns, 
1879-1914. 2 vols. 1920. (Vienna: Braumiiller. 8vo. v + 327 pp.) 

English edition by A. C. Coolidge : 

The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914. 2 vols. 1921. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford.) Vol. I: Texts of the Treaties and Agreements, with trans- 
lations by D. P. Myers and J. G. D’Arcy Paul. 8vo. 308 pp. Vol. II: 
Negotiations leading to the Treaties of the Triple Alliance (translated as 
above). 8vo. 271 pp. 


Belgian. 


Zur Euvopdischen Politik, 1897-1914. Unverdffentlichte Dokumente, in 
amtlichen Auftrage herausgegeben unter Leitung von Bernhard 
Schwertfeger. 5 vols. 1919. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 8vo. 
viii + 127, 204, 285, 212, 335 PP-) 


British. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. 
Gooch, Litt.D., and Harold Temperley, Litt.D. (In preparation.) 

The Outbreak of the War. (Foreign Office Documents, June 28th- 
August 4th, 1914.) Collected and arranged with introduction and notes 
by J. W. Headlam-Morley, M.A., C.B.E. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 8vo. 363 pp.) (In the press.) 


French. 


L’ Alliance Franco-Russe : Origines de l’ Alliance 1890-1893, Convention 
militaire 1892-1899, et Convention navale 1912. 1918. (Paris: Impri- 
merie Nationale. fol. 139 pp.) 

Les Accords Franco-Italiens 1900-1902. 1920. (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale: Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. fol. 14 pp.) © 

Les Affaires Balkaniques, 1912-1914. _3 vols. 1922. (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale : Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. 4to. 148, 305, 192 pp.) 


German. 


Bayerische Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch und zum Versailler Schuld- 
spruch. Im Auftrage des Bayerischen Landtages herausgegeben vom 
Abgeordneten Dr. P. Dirr. 1922. (Munich and Berlin: Verlag von 
R. Oldenburg. 8vo. xix + 197 pp.) 


1 This list is not exhaustive. Only the more important books are included. 
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Die deutschen Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch, 1914. Vollstandige Samm- 
lung der von Karl Kautsky zusammengestellten amtlichen Aktenstiicke 
mit einigen Erganzungen. Im Auftrage des Auswartigen Amtes nach 
gemeinsamer Durchsicht mit Karl Kautsky, herausgegeben von Graf 
Max Montgelas und Prof. Walther Schiicking. 1919. 4 vols. (Char- 
lottenburg: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte 
m.b.H. 8vo. 268, 198, 188, 221 pp.) 

English translation under supervision of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of International Law. 

Outbreak of the World War. German Documents collected by Karl 
Kautsky and edited by Max Montgelas and Walther Schiicking. 
1924. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
La. 8vo. 688 pp. $4.) 

Die Grosse Politik dey Euvopdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914. (Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und- Geschichte m.b.H.) 
29 volumes published to date. 


Russian. 


Das Russische Ovangebuch von 1914. Erganzt durch die inzwischen 
bekannt gewordenen neuen Dokumente, Mit einem Vorwort von 
Alfred von Wegerer (Beitrage zur Schuldfrage). 1925. (Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte. 223 pp.) 

Diplomatische Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte der Ententepolitik der Vovkriegs- 
jahve. Herausgegeben von B. von Siebert. 1921. (Berlin und 
Leipzig: Vereinigung wissenschaftlicher Verleger. 8vo. 827 pp.) 

English edition : 

Entente Diplomacy and the World : Matrix of the History of Europe, 
1909-14. Translated from the original texts in his possession by B. de 
Siebert, late Secretary of the Imperial Russian Embassy at London; 
edited, arranged and annotated by George Abel Schreiner. 1921. 
(London: Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 8vo. 762 pp. 30s.) 


Krasny Archiv. (Moscow.) 


Stieve, Friedrich: Der diplomatische Schviftwechsel Iswolskis : Aus den 
Geheimakten der Russischen Staatsarchive. 4 vols. 1924. (Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte m.b.H. 8vo. 
200, 411, 439, 139 PP.) 

Supplementary volumes : 

Iswolski und dey Weltkrieg. 1925. (8vo. 270 pp.) 

English translation by E. W. Dickes: Isvolsky and the World War. 
1926. (London: Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 8vo. vi + 254 pp. 

Iswolski im Weltkriege : Der diplomatische Schriftwechsel Iswolskis, 
1914-1917. Herausgegeben von Friedrich Stieve. 1925. (8vo. 
vii + 265 pp.) 

Romberg, G. von: Die Fdlschungen des russischen Ovangebuches. Dev 
Wahre Telegrammwechsel Paris-Petersburg bei Kriegsausbruch. 1922. 
(Berlin: de Gruyter & Co. 8vo. 49 pp.) 

English translation by Major W. Cyprian Bridge: 

The Falsifications of the Russian Orange Book. Foreword by G. P. 
Gooch. 1923. (London: Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 8vo. 64 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

The Diary of the Russian Foreign Office from the 3rd to the 20th (Old Style) 

of July, 1914. (Published by the “‘ Red Archives ’’ Dept. of the Russian 
viet Government in their Historical Journal, Vol. IV, 1923.) 

English translation by Major W. Cyprian Bridge : 

How the War began in 1914. With a foreword by S. D. Sazonof. 
1925. (London: Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 12mo. 122 pp. 5s. net.) 
Un Livre Noiy: Diplomatie d’Avant-Guerre d’aprés les documents des 
Archives Russes, Novembre 1910—Juillet 1914. Préface par René 
Marchant. 2 vols. (Paris: Librairie du Travail. 8vo. xxiv + 372, 

xxiii + 591 pp. to fr. each vol.) 


II. OFFICIAL INQUIRIES, Etc. 


Weissbuch betveffend dey Verantwortlichkeit dey Urheber am Kriege. 1919. 
(Berlin: Reichsdruckerei. 4to. 187 pp.) 
Reprint : 
Deutschland Schuldig? Deutsches Weissbuch tibey die Verantwort- 
lichkeit der Urhebey des Krieges. 1919. (Berlin: Carl Heymann’s 
Verlag. 8vo. 208 pp.) 


1919. 
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English translation by Carnegie Endowment for International Peace : 

German White Book concerning the Responsibility of the Authors of 
the War. 1924. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 178 p 2.) 

Reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to the Observations of the German 
Delegation on the Conditions of Peace. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. Cmd. 258, 1919. Misc. No. 4. A 

Report Presented to the Preliminary Peace Conference by the Commission 
on the Responsibility of the Authors of the War and on Enforcement of 
Penalties. March 29, 1919. (Published in the Proceedings of Congress, 
66th Congress, Document No. 106, Washington, 1919.) 

Stenographischer Bericht tiber die 6ffentlichen Verhandlungen des Unter- 
suchungsausschusses dey Verfassungsgebende deutsche Nationalversamm- 
lung. 1919, with supplements. (Berlin : Norddeutsche Buchdruckerei 
und Verlagsanstalt. 8vo. 788 pp. 

English translation, under supervision of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of International Law : 

Official German Documents relating to the World Way: The Reports 
of the First and Second Sub-Committees of the Committee appointed 
by the National Constituent Assembly to inquire into the responsibility 
for the War, etc. 2 vols. 1923. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
xiii + 684 pp. 35s. net.) 


III. MEMOIRS, Etc., CONTAINING AUTHORITATIVE 
INFORMATION. 
British. 


Asquith, H. A.: The Genesis of the War. 1923. (London: Cassell & Co. 
8vo. 304 pp. 2Is.) 

Buchanan, George: My Mission to Russia and other Diplomatic Memories. 
2 vols. 1923. (London: Cassell & Co. 8vo. xv + 253, vii+ 280 pp.) 

Churchill, Winston S.: The World Crisis, 1911 to 1914. 2 vols. 1923. 
(London: Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 536, 557 pp. 30s. net a 
volume). 

Grey of Fallodon, Viscount: Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916. 2 vols. 
1925. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 8vo. Illus. 342, 329 pp. 
2s. net. 

Halen Teenie: Before the War. 1920. (London: Cassell & Co. 
8vo. 207 pp.) 

Loreburn, Lord: How the Way Came. 1919. (London: Methuen. 8vo. 
viii + 340 pp.) 


Austrian. 


Conrad, Feldmarschall (von Hoetzendorff): Aus meiner Dienstzeit, 1906 
bis 1918. 4 vols. 1921. (Vienna and Berlin: Ricola Verlag. 4to. 
676, 472, 815, 956 pp., together with a supplementary case of plans 
and maps.) Vol. V, 1925. 1006 pp. with case of maps. 

Hoyos, Alexander: Der deutsch-englische Gegensatz und sein Einfluss 
auf die Balkanpolitik Oesterreich-Ungarns. 1922. (Berlin: Vereinigung 
wissenschaftlicher Verleger. 8vo. 105 pp.) 

Belgian. 


Bassompierre, Albert de: La Nuit du 2 au 3 aott 1914 au Ministéve des 
Affaires étrangéves de Belgique. 1916. (Paris: Perrin & Cie. 8vo. 

nicer = L’ Allemagne avant la Guerre : Les Causes et les Respon- 
sabilités. 1915. (Brussels: Van Oest & Co. 12mo. xii + 364 pp.) 

Waxweiler, E.: La Belgique neutve et loyale. 1915. (Paris: Librairie 
Payot & Cie. 8vo. 303 pp. 2.50 fr.) 

English translation : 

Belgium Neutral and Loyal. 1915. (London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 8vo. xi-+ 324 pp.) 
French. 


Bourgeois, E., et Pagés, G.: Les Orvigines et les Responsabilités de la 
grande Guerre: Preuves et Aveux. 1921. (Paris: Librairie Hachette. 
8vo. vii+ 499 pp.) _ 

Caillaux, Joseph: Agadiv. Ma Politique extévieure. 1919. (Paris: 
Albin Michel. 8vo. 243 pp.) 
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Caillaux, Joseph: Mes Prisons. 1920. (Paris: Aux Editions de la 
Siréne. 8vo. v + 349 pp.) 

Dumaine, Alfred: La derniéve Ambassade de France en Autriche: Notes 
et Souveniys. 1921. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 8vo. 244 pp.) 

Paléologue, Maurice: La Russie des Tsars md la grande Guerre, 
Tome I-III. 1922. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 8vo.) 

Poincaré, Raymond: Les Origines de la Guerre. 1921. (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 8vo. 282 pp.) 

English translation : 

The Origins of the War. 1922. (London: Cassell & Co. 8vo. 

2 

at PP.) Service de la France: Neuf années de souvenirs. Vol. I. Le 
Lendemain d’Agadiy, 1912. Vol. II. Les Balkans en feu, 1912. Vol. 
by les Armes. 1926. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 8vo. 
391, 429, 364 Pp 

English tenaslaton ‘adapted) of Vols. I and II by Sir George Arthur: 

The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré (1912). Preface by the Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G. 1926. (London: Heinemann. 8vo. xii-+ 371 
pp- net.) 

Viviani, René: Réponse au Kaiser (i.e. to his Memoirs; see Wilhelm II, 
Kaiser [IV. 1]). 1923. (Paris: J. Ferenczi et Fils. 8vo. ii + 300 pp.) 


German. 


Bethmann Hollweg, Th. v.: Betrachtungen zum Weltkviege. 2 vols. 
1919-1920. (Berlin: R. Hobbing. 8vo. ii-+ 198 pp.) 

English translation by George Young : 

Reflections on the World War. 1919. (London: Thornton Butter- 
worth. 8vo. ix+1 72 pp.) 

Eckardstein, Fr. v. Kibommadonerenges und politische Denkwiirdigkeiten. 
IQIQ-192I. 3 vols. (Leipzig: P. List. 8vo.) 

English translation (abridged) by George Young : 

Ten Years at the Court of St. James’, 1895-1905. 1921. (London: 
Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 252 pp.) 

Eggeling, Bernhard von: Die russische Mobilmachung und der Kriegs- 
ausbruch. Beitrdge zuy Schuldfrage am Weltkriege. 1919. (Berlin: 
Stalling, Oldenburg. 8vo. 54 pp.) 

Lichnowsky, First: Meine Londoner Mission 1912-14. 1918. (Berne: 
Verlag von Paul Haupt. 8vo. 44 pp.) 

English translation : 

My Mission to London, 1912-14. With a preface by Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. 1918. (London: Cassell & Co. 12mo. 43 pp.) 

Hammann, Otto: Der neue Kurs: Evinnerungen. 1918. (8vo. vii + 
240 

4 Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges. 1918. (8vo. viii+ 250 pp.) 

——: Um den Kaiser. 1919. (8vo. vi + 100 pp.) 

——: Der Missverstandene Bismarck. Zwanzig Jahre Deutscher Welt- 
politik. (8vo. 201 pp.) 

——: Bilder aus dey letzten Kaiserzeit. All 5 vols. published between 
1918-1922. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing.) 

Helfferich, Karl: Dey Weltkvieg. 3 vols. 1919. (Berlin: Ullstein. 
8vo.) 

Jagow, G. v.: Uysachen und Ausbruch des Weltkrieges. 1919. (Berlin: 
Reimar Hobbing. 8vo. 195 pp.) 

Kiderlen-Waechter, dey Staatsmann und Mensch: Briefwechsel und Nachlass. 
Herausgegeben von Ernst Jackn. 2 vols. 1924. (Berlin: Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt. 8vo. a 243 pp.) 

Moltke, Generaloberst H. v.: Evinnerungen, Briefe, Dokumente 1877- 
(Stuttgart : Der Kommende Tag A.-G. Verlag. 4to. 
456 pp. 

Mihlon, Dr. Wilhelm: Die Verheerung Europas: Aufzeichnungen aus 
den ersten Kriegsmonaten. 1918. (Zurich: Orell Fiszli.) 

English translation : 

Dr. Muehion’s Diary : Notes written early in the War by Dr. Wilhelm 
Muehion, oe of Krupp’s. 1918. (London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
I2mo. xi + 247 pp.) 

Pourtalés, Graf: Am Scheidewege zwischen Krieg und Frieden: Meine 
letzte Verhandlungen in Petersburg, ende Juli, 1914. 1922. (Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte. 8vo. 94 pp.) 
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Schoen, Frhr. v.: Evlebtes : Beitrdge zur politischen Geschichte dey neuesten 
Zeit. 1921. (Stuttgart-Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 8vo. 


227 pp.) 

English translation by Constance Vesey : 
Ps The rey of an Ambassador. 1922. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
vO. 254 pp. 

Tirpitz, Alfred v.: Erinnerungen. 1919. (Leipzig: K. F. Koehler. 
8vo. xii + 532 pp.) 

English translation : 
My Memoirs. 1921. (London: Hurst and Blackett. 8vo. 2 vols.) 

Wilhelm, Kronprinz: LEvinnerungen des Kronprinzen Wilhelms. 1922. 
v. Karl Rosner. (Berlin-Stuttgart: Cotta. 8vo. 
347 PP. 


Russian. 


Dobrorolski, General Sergei: Die Mobilmachung der russischen Armee, 
1914. 1922. (Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und 
Geschichte. 8vo. 52 pp.) 

Suchomlinow, W. A.: Erinnerungen. Herausgegeben von Georg Cleinow. 
1924. (Berlin: Verlag von Reimar Hobbing. 526 pp.) 

Witte, Graf: Evinnerungen. 1 vol. 1923. (Berlin: Verlag Ulistein. 
8vo. 581 pp.) 

English translation by Abraham Yarmolinsky : 

Memoirs of Count Witte. 1921. (London: Wm. Heinemann, 
Ltd. 8vo. xi + 445 pp.) 


Serbian. 


Anonymous: Sevajevo: La Conspivation Serbe contre la Monarchie 
Austro-Hongroise. 1917. (Berne.) 

Boghitschewitsch, Dr. M.: Kriegsursachen: Beitrdge zur Evforschung 
dey Ursachen des Euvopdischen Krieges mit spezialler Berticksichtigung 
Russlands und Seybiens. 1919. (Ziirich: Orell Fiissli. 8vo. 182 pp. 

English translation : 

Causes of the War. 1920. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 


135 Pp.) 

Jevti¢, Borivoje: Sarajevski Atentat. 1924. (Published in Politika, 
Belgrade.) 

Jovanovié, Ljuba: The Murder of Sevajevo. Translation of an article 
in Kru Slovenstva (The Blood of Slavdom), Belgrade, 1924. 1925. 
(Published by the Royal [British] Institute of International Affairs, 
to, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 8vo. 15 pp.) 

Pharos: Der Prozess gegen die Attentater von Sarajevo: nach dem amt- 
lichten Stenogramm der Gerichtsverhandlung aktenmdssig dargestelit. 
1918. (Berlin: R.V. Decker’s Verlag. 8vo. xii+ 165 pp.) 


IV. HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL WORKS. 
1. General. 


Appuhn, Charles, and Renouvin, Pierre: Introduction aux Tableaux 
ad histoire de Guillaume II. Avant-Propos de Raymond Poincaré. 
1923. (Paris: Alfred Costes. 4to. 99 pp.) [See Wilhelm IT, below.} 

Brandenburg, Erich: Von Bismarck zum Weltkviege: Die deutsche 
Politik in den Jahrzehnten vor dem Kriege. 1924. (Berlin: Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte. 8vo. x + 454 pp.) 

Bilow, First von: Deutsche Politik. 1916. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 
8vo. xvi + 359 pp.) 

English translation : 

Imperial Germany. 1914. (London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 12mo. 


284 pp.) 

Friedjung, Heinrich: Das Zeitalter des Imperialismus, or ae 3 vols. 
1919-1922. (Berlin: Verlag Neufeld u. Henius. Vol. II, xi + 409 pp. 
Vol. III, viii + 352 pp. 8vo.) 

Gooch, G. P.: History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919. 1923. (London: 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. 8vo. vi + 728 pp.) 

——: Fyranco-German Relations, 1871-1914. 1923. (Longmans. 8vo. 
64 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Haller, Johannes: Die Aeva Biilow. Eine historische-politische Studie. 
1922. (Stuttgart-Berlin: J. G. Cotta. 8vo. ix + 152 pp.) 
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Headlam-Morley, J. W.: Europe. Article in The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Vol. XXXI,12thed. 1922. 13thed.in preparation. (London, 
New York : Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd. pp. 18-36) 

Morel, E. D.: Ten Years of Secret Diplomacy. An Unheeded Warning. 
1920. (Manchester : National Labour Press. 8vo. xxxviii + 198 pp.) 

——: Truth and the War. 1916. (London: National Labour Press. 

8vo. xxiii + 320 pp.) 

Reventlow, Graf Ernst zu: Deutschlands Auswartige Politik, 1888-1913. 
2nd ed. 1915. (Berlin: Ernst Siegfried Mittler & Sohn. 8vo. 
xvi + 402 pp.) 

Rose, J. Holland: The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1921. 
6th ed. (including two supplementary chapters by William L. McPher- 
son). 1923. (London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 8vo. xii + 698 pp.) 

Rosen, Roman: Forty Years of Diplomacy. 2 vols. 1922. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo.) 

Stieve, Friedrich : Iswolski und der Weltkvieg (see under I, Russian). 

Valentin, Veit: Deutschlands Aussenpolitik 1890-1918. 1921. (Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft. 8vo. 418 pp.) 

Wilhelm II, Kaiser: Vergleichende Geschichtstabellen von 1878 bis zum 
Kriegsausbruch 1914. 1921. (Leipzig: Verlag von K. F. Koehler. 
4to. 75 pp.) See Appuhn, Charles, [IV. 1].’ 

——: Eveignisse und Gestalten, 1878-1918. 1922. (Berlin and Leipzig: 
K. F. Koehler. 8vo. 309 pp.) 

English translation : 

My Memoirs, 1878-1918. 1922. (London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
8vo. 348 pp.) See Viviani, Réné [III, French]. 

Wilhelm, Kronprinz: Ich suche die Wahrheit. 1925. (Stuttgart-Berlin : 
J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachf. 12mo. 396 pp.) 

English translation : 

I seek the Truth. 1926. (London: Faber and Gwyer.) 


2. The Outbreak of War.! 


Delbriick, Dr. Hans: Dery Stand der Kriegsschuldfrage, 1925. (Berlin: 
Carl Heymanns Verlag. 32 pp.) 

——: Deutsch-englische Schulddiskussion zwischen H. Delbriick, Prof. 
dey Geschichte in Berlin, und J. W. Headlam-Morley, Prof. der Ges- 
chichte in London. Reprinted from Contemporary Review, December, 
1920. (Berlin: Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, m.b.H. 12 mo. 


- 48 pp.) 

Durham, Edith: The Sevajevo Crime. 1925. (London: Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 8vo. 208 pp. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Fabre-Luce, Alfred: La Victoire (Les documents bleus, No. 11). 1924. 
(Paris: La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. Small 8vo. 428 pp. 12 fr.) 

English translation by Constance Vesey : 

The Limitations of Victory. 1926. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 367 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Fay, S. B.: New Light on the Origins of the Wovld War, I-III. (American 
Historical Review, XXC. S, XXVI.S, XXVI 2S.) 

Headlam-Morley, J. W.: The History of Twelve Days—July 24th to 
August 4th, 1914. 1915. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 8vo. 
xiv + 412 pp.) 

: The German Chancellor and the Outbreak of War. 1917. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 12mo. 127 pp.) 

J’Accuse! Von einem Deutschen. (Lausanne: Verlag Payot & Co. 
8vo. 376 pp.) 

English Lk by Alexander Gray 

J’Accuse! ByaGerman. 1915. Hodder and Stoughton. 
8vo. viii + 448 pp.) 

Montgelas, Count Max: Leitfaden zuy Kriegsschuldfrage. 1923. (Berlin 
and Leipzig: Walther de Gruyter & Co. 8vo. iv + 208 pp.) 

English translation by Constance Vesey : 

The Case for the Central Powers : an Impeachment of the Versailles 
Verdict. 1925. (London: Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 8vo. 225 pp. tos. 6d.) 

Oman, C.: The Outbreak of the War of 1914-18: a narrative based mainly 
on British Official Documents. 1919. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. Fol. vi-+ 146 pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 


1 The titles of the works published during the War are, with a few exceptions, 
omitted, as they are now out of date. 
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Renouvin, Pierre: Les Origines immédiates de la Guerre (28 juin-4 aovt 
1914). 1925. (Paris: Alfred Costes. 8vo. xvi-+ 277 pp. 15 fr.) 
Sauerbeck, Ernst: Der Kriegsausbruch. 1919. (Stuttgart-Berlin : 

Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 8vo. vi + 742 pp.) 

Seton-Watson, R. W.: Savajevo: a Study of the Ovigins of the War. 
1926. (London: Hutchinson & Co. 8vo. 303 pp. 18s.) 

Stanojevi¢, Stanoje: Die Evmordung des Evzherzogs Franz Ferdinand : 
Ein Beitrag des Weltkriegs. Aus dem serbi- 
schen Manuskript iibertragen und herausgegeben von Hermann Wendel. 
1923. (Frankfurter Societaits-Druckerei. 1zmo. 66 pp.) 

Steed, Henry Wickham: Through Thirty Years, 1892-1922: a Personal 
Narrative. 2 vols. 1924. (London: Wm. Heinemann, Ltd. 8vo. 
xiv + 412, 418 pp. 30s. net.) 

Wendel, Hermann: Die Habsburger und die Stidslawenfrage. 1924. 
(Belgrad-Leipzig : Geza Kohn Vertlagsbuchhandlung. 8vo. 112 pp.) 

—— : Der Kampf der Siidslawen um Freiheit und Einheit. 1925. (Frank- 
furter Sozietatsdruckerei. 798 pp.) 


PERIODICALS. 


The files of the following periodicals should also be consulted : 

Foreign Affairs: a Journal of International Understanding. (Monthly 
since July, 1919. London: Union of Democratic Control, Great 
Smith Street. 3d. a copy [countries outside Europe, 6d.].) 

Foreign Affaivs: an American Quarterly Review. (Quarterly since 
September 1922. New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 25 West 
437d Street. $1.25 a copy.) 

Current History. (Monthly since December 1914. New York: New 
York Times Co. 25c. a copy.) 

Die Kriegsschuldfrage : Berliner Monathefte fiir internationale Aufkldrung. 
Herausgegeben von der Zentralstelle fiir Erforschung der Kriegsur- 
sachen. (Monthly since 1923. Berlin: Verlag der Zentralstelle, 
Luisenstr. 31a, N.W. 6.) 
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